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Golden Rule for World Peace 


WE MUST COOPERATE AND MOVE FORWARD 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at the Pemiscot County Fair, Caruthersville, Mo., October 7, 1945 


Y friends of southeast Missouri, northeast Arkan- 

sas, Tennessee, Kentucky and Illinois: It is a 

pleasure to be here today. Once again I’m your 
guest at the American Legion Fair. It is a customary pro- 
cedure for me. This is No. 12. I came down here the first 
time, as I remember correctly, in 1934. 

At that time I was the presiding judge of the County 
Court of Jackson County and a candidate for United States 
Senator. ‘The next time I came I was the United States 
Senator from Missouri, and for nine times I came down here 
as the Senator from Missouri because I like to come. 

[ have almost as many friends in this part of the great 
state of Missouri as I have in Jackson County, and that is 
really saying something. 

Last year 1 came as the candidate for Vice-President of 
the United States. Mr. Roosevelt and myself were the can- 
didates on the Democratic ticket. 

We won that election, as you know, and I settled down as 
president of the Senate and its presiding officer to happily 
enjoy a four-year term. Then suddenly, like a bolt out of 
the blue, Mr. Roosevelt passed away—a great leader, a great 
humanitarian, the greatest of our war Presidents. 

The greatest responsibility that ever has fallen to a human 
being in the history of the world fell to me. In my first 
address to the Congress after that happened, I explained to 
them that I had not sought that responsibility, nor had I 
sought the honor which goes with that responsibility: but I 
had been a public servant in one phase or another for the 
last thirty years, and I have never shirked a job. 

I shall not shirk this one. 

I told the American Congress and the nation that if we 
were to be successful, and we will be undoubtedly, it would 
require the co-operation not only of the Congress but of the 





country as a whole for us to accomplish the things which 
almighty God intended this great nation to accomplish. 

Just to rehearse for your benefit a few of the things that 
have happened since April 12, 1945—just about six months 
ago. The San Francisco conference was convened on the 
25th day of April, just thirteen days after I was sworn in 
as President of the United States. 


New Foreicn Po.icy 


That conference was successful, and just about four 
months after it was convened the United States approved 
the charter of the United Nations by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. There were only two Senators against it, and I never 
did understand why they were against it. 

At any rate, the United States entered on an entirely 
new development of its foreign policy. 

Some three months after that I went to Berlin to meet 
with the heads of the governments of Russia and Great 
Britain in order to discuss the world outlook for the coming 
peace. 

The deliberations of that conference will be felt for gen- 
erations in the final peace. 

Just a little less than a month after I became President— 
that is twenty-six days after I was inaugurated—the Axis 
powers in Europe folded up. 

On the twelfth day of August, Japan folded up. In the 
meantime the most earth-shaking discovery in the history 
of the world was made—the development of atomic power. 

That discovery was used in the last war effort against 
Japan, and the effect of that atomic bomb is too terrible for 
contemplation. But we have only begun on the atomic- 
energy program. That great force, if properly used by this 
country of ours and by the world at large, can become the 
greatest boon that humanity has ever had. 
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NEED FOR CO-OPERATION 


It can create a world which, in my opinion, will be the 
happiest world that the sun has ever shone upon. 

Now I am reminding you of all these things which have 
taken place in the last short six months to impress upon you 
the terrible responsibilities of the President of the United 
States. The President of the United States is your President. 
I am telling you just what his responsibilities are, because 
you are my friends, and I think you understand the difh- 
culties which I face. 

Now, it is just as necessary to have the co-operation of 
every branch and every member of every part of the govern- 
ment of the United States, from the constable in this town- 
ship to the President of the Senate. 

We must have that co-operation. We must go forward. 
We are going forward. 

We understand that the road to peace is just as difficult 
and may be more difficult as was the road to victory during 
the war. And the reason for that difficulty is that we all 
distinctly understand that after every war there’s bound to 
be a letdown. There is bound to be a change of attitude. 

There is bound to be a great many of us who say, “Oh 
well, I don’t have to work any more. I don’t have to take 
any interest in the welfare of my government any more.” 

We can’t have that attitude. We must co-operate now 
as we never have before in the history of the country. We 
have the greatest production machine that the world has 
ever seen. We conclusively proved that free government is 
the most efficient government in every emergency. 

We conclusively proved that by our victory over Germany 
and Italy and Japan and their allies. 


Can SHow Rest or WorLpD 


In order to prove to the world that our reconversion pro- 
gram can be handled just as efficiently, and that our tre- 
mendous production machine can be operated for peace as 
well as war, we must all get in and push. 

That doesn’t require anything in the world but plain un- 











derstanding among ourselves. That requires the co-oper- 
ation of management and labor and the farmers and every 
storekeeper, and every man who has an interest in the gov- 
ernment of the United States. And by showing that we 
ourselves know where we are going and why, we can show 
the rest of the world the road to liberty and to peace. 

We are not anywhere near stalled on that road. We are 
only beginning to travel it. We are going to have difficulties. 
You can’t do anything worth while without difficulty. No 
man who ever accomplishes anything can expect to do it 
without making mistakes. The man who never does any- 
thing never makes any mistakes. 


GoLpEN RULE 


We may make mistakes. We may have difficulties, but I 
am asking you to exercise that admonition which we will find 
in the Gospels and which Christ told us was the way to 
get along in the world. 

“Do by your neighbor as you would be done by.” 

And that applies to you and you just as it applies to 
Great Britain and France and China and Russia and Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland and Brazil. The nations, when they 
decide that the welfare of the world is much more impor- 
tant than any individual gain which they themselves can 
make at the expense of another nation, then we can take 
this discovery which we have made and make this world 
the greatest place the sun has ever shone upon. 

Now in 1938 I stood on this platform right here and ex- 
plained to you that our then isolationism would eventually 
lead to war. I made that speech after President Roosevelt 
made his speech at Chicago in 1937, in which he warned the 
United States that we were approaching another world war. 

We can’t stand another global war. We can’t ever have 
another war unless it is total war, and that means the end 
of our civilization as we know it. We are not going to do 
that. We are going to accept that Golden Rule, and we 
are going forward to meet our destiny, which I think Al- 
mighty God intended us to have—and we are going to be 
the leaders. 


The London Conference 


SOVIET ABOUT FACE 
By JAMES F. BYRNES, U. 8S. Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 
Report on the London Meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, Broadcast from Washington, D. C., October 5, 1945 


HE first session of the Council of Foreign Ministers 

closed in a stalemate. But that need not, and should 

not, deprive us of a second and better chance to get on 
with the peace. In the past I have been both criticized and 
commended for being a compromiser. I confess that I be- 
lieve that peace and political progress in international af- 
fairs as in domestic affairs depend upon intelligent compro- 
mise. The United States delegation acted in that spirit at 
Berlin. We acted in that spirit at London. And we shall 
continue to act in that spirit at future conferences. 

That spirit is essential in international conferences where 
action can be taken only by unanimous agreement. When 
any one member can prevent agreement, compromise is a 
necessity. Men and women who have served on a jury can 
appreciate that. 

No compromise, however, does not mean surrender, and 
compromise, unlike surrender, requires the assent of more 
than one party. 

The difficulties encountered at the London Conference 


will, | hope, impress upon the peoples of all countries, in- 
cluding our own people, the hard reality that none of us can 
expect to write the peace in our own way. If this hard 
reality is once accepted by statesmen and peoples at an early 
stage of the peace-making process, it may at later stages save 
us and save the peace of the world. 


Duties’ Hep 


Regardless of how Americans may differ as to domestic 
policies, they desire unity in our foreign policies. This unity 
will be essential in the days ahead of us when we may expect 
differences in views by various governments as to peace 
settlements. However, the political party in power cannot 
expect this unity unless it freely consults representatives of 
the opposing political party. 

Believing this, I requested Mr. John Foster Dulles, one 
of the best-informed Americans in the field of foreign re- 
lations and a loyal Republican, to accompany me to London 
in an advisory capacity. He has been more than an adviser; 
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he has been a partner. Between us there have been no 
secrets. At the council table and in private conference he 
has participated in the making of all decisions. Our accord 
serves to show that in foreign affairs Republicans and Demo- 
crats can work together and that in vital matters of foreign 
policy we Americans stand united. 

When it was agreed at Berlin to establish the Council of 
Foreign Ministers I think we all had in mind the precedent 
of the Dumbarton Oaks conference. ‘There representatives 
of Great Britain, the Soviet Union, China and the United 
States worked together to prepare draft proposals for the 
United Nations Charter as a basis for discussion with other 
nations, France was not present at Dumbarton Oaks only 
because France had not yet been liberated. Her right to 
permanent membership on the United Nations Security 
Council was never questioned. 

I’xperience reveals that a certain degree of understanding 
among the major powers is essential to secure general agree- 
ment among many nations, When understanding among the 
yreat powers is not achieved in advance of a conference par- 
ticipated in by many nations it usually has to be secured 
informally during the conference. 


VERSAILLES DELAY 


lor example, at the Versailles conference, it took the Big 
Three and the Big Five so long to agree among themselves 
that the complaint was made that the smaller powers had 
little more time to consider the treaty than was given to the 
(sermans. 

‘The Berlin agreement envisaged the naming of high-rank- 
ing deputies who could carry on the work of the council in 
the absence of their chiefs, the Foreign Secretaries. The 
council as President ‘Truman and I understood it, was to be 
a sort of combined staff to explore the problems and pre- 
pare proposals for the final peace settlements. 

At Berlin it certainly was never intended that the three 
powers present or the five powers constituting the council 
should take unto themselves the making of the final peace. 
The Berlin declaration setting up the council begins with 
the statement, ‘The conference reached the following agree- 
ment for the establishment of a Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters to do the necessary preparatory work for the peace 
settlements.” 

‘The council was not to make the peace settlements but it 
was to do the necessary preparatory work for the peace set- 
tlements. It certainly was not my intention to agree to any 
final treaty without first getting the views of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the United States Senate, which 
must pass upon all treaties before ratification. 

The first session of the council, so far as the personal 
participation of Foreign Ministers was concerned, was in- 
tended to provide directives for the deputies in the prepara- 
tion of treaties for Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Finland. 

Now, this work was exploratory: To find out on what 
points we were in agreement, on what points we differed 
ind on what points further study and data were required. 
It is a little naive to suppose that when really vital differ- 
ences emerge one nation or another is likely to abandon its 
position on the first exchange of views. 

At this stage it is important to know and understand 
wherein we and our allies differ just as it is important to 
know wherein we agree. We must understand our points 
of difference before we can intelligently consider means of 
reconciling them. 


PROGRESS ON ITALY 


So far as the Italian treaty was concerned, I think we 


made very good progress toward agreement on directives to 
govern the work of our deputies. 

There was ready acceptance of the American proposal that 
Italy should undertake to maintain a bill of rights which will 
secure the freedoms of speech, religious worship, political be- 
lief and public meeting envisaged for Italy in the Moscow 
declaration of November, 1943, and which will confirm the 
human rights and fundamental freedoms set forth in the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

There was some difference among the conferees at the 
start as to providing for the limitation of armaments. But 
it was our feeling that Italy should rely on the United Na- 
tions for protection against agression and should not engage 
in competition in armaments when all of her resources are 
so badly needed to restore her civilian economy. And this 
view gained general acceptance. 

While the very controversial boundary dispute between 
Yugoslavia and Italy was not settled, it was encouraging to 
find that it was possible to agree that the line between the 
two countries should in the main be governed by ethnic con- 
siderations and that regardless of its sovereignty there should 
be a free port at Trieste under international control. 

The council was in general agreement that the Dodec- 
anese Islands should go to Greece, although the assent of one 
member was qualified pending the study of certain questions 
by his government. 

There was general agreement that the Italian colonies 
should come under the trusteeship provisions of the United 
Nations Charter. Various views were expressed as to the 
preferred form of trusteeship for the colonies. 

The American delegation was particularly gratified that 
the directive given to the deputies, while not restricting their 
studies, called for special consideration of the American pro- 
posal for truly international administration directly respon- 
sible to the United Nations with a view to the attainment 
of the greatest degree of independence of the inhabitants of 
two of the colonies at the end of ten years and independence 
for the people of a third colony at as early a date as possible. 

This proposal was presented by the American delegation 
when the Italian treaty first was taken up. It was consis- 
tently adhered to. 

It was our view that the object of a trusteeship should be 
to promote the self-government of the people of a colony and 
not to enrich a trustee or to increase its economic or its 
military power. 

It was also agreed that Italian sovereignty should be re- 
stored on the conclusion of the treaty so that foreign troops 
may be withdrawn and, except as specially provided in the 
treaty, foreign controls within Italy terminated. 


REPARATIONS 


There was no definite understanding on reparations. The 
United States took the position that Italy could not pay 
anything like $600,000,000. Apart from certain foreign 
assets, she should be required to pay as reparations only such 
factory and tool equipment designed for the manufacture of 
war implements which are not required for the limited mili- 
tary establishment permitted to her and which cannot be 
readily converted to peaceful purposes. If Italy is stripped 
of more, then her economy cannot be restored. 

The United States has contributed several hundred mil- 
lion dollars for the relief of the Italian people. Today their 
condition is deplorable. We must continue to help them. But 
we cannot contribute more millions of dollars if those mil- 
lions are to be used to enable Italy to pay reparations to 
other Governments. We did that for Germany after the last 
war. We shall not do it again. 
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Substantial progress was also made on the directives for 
the preparatory work on the Finnish treaty and the treaties 
with Rumania and Bulgaria. The principles suggested by 
the American delegation and accepted for the Italian treaty 
for the safeguarding of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms are also to be incorporated in these treaties. 

The directives concerning the limitation of armament for 
Rumania and Bulgaria are expected to follow the same gen- 
eral line as those accepted for Italy. 

Before work could be commenced upon the directives for 
the Hungarian treaty the Soviet delegation announced that 
they felt obliged to withdraw their assent to the procedure 
previously accepted and followed by the council for dealing 
with peace treaties. 

Before taking up these procedural difficulties I should say 
a few words about the Soviet delegation’s disappointment 
with the failure of Great Britain and the United States to 
recognize the Bulgarian and Rumanian Governments. 

The thought apparently exists in their minds that our 
Government objects to these Governments because they are 
friendly to the Soviet Union and that our unwillingness to 
recognize these Governments is a manifestation of unfriend- 
liness to the Soviet Union. 

There could be no greater misconception of our attitude. 
I was at Yalta. -The Yalta declaration on the liberated and 
ex-satellite countries was based on a proposal submitted by 
President Roosevelt. Under it the Allied powers, including 
the Soviet Union, assumed the responsibility of concerting 
their policies to assist in the establishment of interim gov- 
ernments broadly representative of all important democratic 
elements in the population and pledged to the earliest pos- 
sible establishment through free elections of governments 
responsive to the will of the people. That pledge cannot be 
fulfilled in countries where freedom of speech and of 
assembly are denied. 

That policy I have recited, sponsored by President Roose- 
velt, was America’s policy and remains America’s policy. 


PerFecTIoNn Not DEMANDED 


We are well aware that no government is perfect and that 
the representative character of any provisional government 
will always be subject to debate. We do not demand per- 
fection where perfection is unobtainable. 

In an effort to concert our policies with our Allies we 
have tried to show a spirit of conciliation. Certainly we 
did not make unduly exacting the requirements we set be- 
fore we recognized the Provisional Polish Government or 
the conditions which we have proposed as a basis for the 
recognition of the Provisional Hungarian Government. 

And I hope that as the result of efforts now being made 
by the Provisional Austrian Government to broaden its 
representation we may soon be able to recognize that 
Government. 

At Berlin we stated we would examine in the near future, 
in the light of prevailing conditions, the question of the 
recognition of Rumania and Bulgaria. We have investigated 
and we shall continue to investigate. But we cannot know 
whether condtions justify recognition unless our political 
representatives are fully informed and unless our news cor- 
respondents are permitted freely to enter countries and freely 
to send their stories uncensored. 

We do not seek to dictate the internal affairs of any peo- 
ple. We only reserve for ourselves the right to refuse to 
recognize governments if, after investigation, we conclude 
they have not given to the people the rights pledged to them 
in the Yalta agreement and in the Atlantic Charter. 

The peace of Europe depends upon the existence of 


friendly relations between the Soviet Union and its European 
neighbors, and two wars in one generation have convinced 
the American people that they have a very vital interest in 
the maintenance of peace in Europe. 

The American Government shares the desire of the Soviet 
Union to have governments friendly to the Soviet Union in 
eastern and central Europe. 

But lasting peace depends not only upon friendship be- 
tween governments but upon friendship between peoples. 

Had it not been for the difficulties experienced by the 
Allied Governments in agreeing upon a common policy in 
regard to the recognition of the Governments of Rumania 
and Bulgaria a more conciliatory spirit might possibly have 
prevailed and might greatly have helped to overcome the 
procedural difficulties of the council. 

No one present at the council on Sept. 11 questioned the 
decision taken by the council that day inviting all five 
members to be present at all meetings. 

Directives for the Italian treaty were under discussion for 
several days, with China, not a party to the surrender terms, 
present, participating in the discussion, but not voting. No 
one objected. 

Directives for the Finnish treaty were then considered, 
with the United States, France and China present, but not 
voting. No one objected. 

Directives for the Rumanian treaty and then for the Bul- 
garian treaty were considered, with France and China pres- 
ent, but not voting. No one objected. 

It was only on Sept. 22 that the Soviet delegation took 
the position that the decision of the council on Sept. 11 
violated the Berlin agreement. 

Now it will be recalled that the Berlin agreement set up 
a Council of the Soviet Union, Great Britain, France, China 
and the United States to undertake the necessary preparatory 
work for the peace settlements. It provided that the council 
should draw up with a view to their submission to the 
United Nations peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Finland. 

It provided further that in the discharge of these tasks 
the council will be composed of members representing those 
states which were signatory to the terms of surrender im- 
posed upon the enemy state concerned, and for the purpose 
of the Italian settlement, France should be regarded as a 
signatory to the surrender terms. 

The Berlin agreement further provided that other mem- 
bers of the council will be invited to participate when mat- 
ters directly concerning them are under discussion, 

Now this distinction between members of the council who 
were parties to the surrender terms and those who were not 
was not a part of the original American proposal and was 
reluctantly accepted by us. We were fully aware that a 
member would not have the right to vote if not a party to 
the surrender terms, but we understood from the exchange 
of views at the table that all members would be allowed to 
participate in all discussions in the council. 

Certainly it never occurred to President Truman or my- 
self that any of the five members of the council, who are also 
the five permanent members of the United Nations Security 
Council, which is charged with the responsibility for main- 
taining the peace which the Council of Foreign Ministers 
is preparing, would not be invited to be present during the 
discussions of these treaties. 

Such exclusion of two permanent members of the Security 
Council would not promote the harmonious relations essen- 
tial to the success of the United Nations Organization. 

The Soviet delegation’s position was not simply that they 
wished to withdraw the invitation to China and France to 


participate without the right to vote. Their position was 
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that it was beyond the authority of the States signatory to 
the surrender terms to extend the invitation. 


Russtans INsIst ON PoInT 


Although this construction of the Berlin agreement did 
not accord with the understanding of the American dele- 
vation or the British delegation or the President of the 
United States or the Prime Minister of Great Britain, the 
Soviet delegation insisted that they could no longer discuss 
treaty matters in the presence of members who were not 
parties to the surrender terms. 

‘Thereafter the meetings of the council for a number of 
days were confined to the discussion of other items on the 
agenda such as international inland waterways, the Ruhr, 
the acceleration of German reparations, restitution, repatria- 
tion of Allied nationals and the Austrian food supply. 

When the general items on the agenda were exhausted, 
agreement had not been reached for solving the procedural 
obstacles which, in the view of the Soviet delegation, made 
further discussion of treaty matters impossible until the 
decision of Sept. 11 should be rescinded. 

Since it had always been my view that the Berlin agree- 
ment contemplated a broadening out of the participants be- 
fore the final conclusion of a peace treaty, I sought to find 
a compromise along that line. 

‘The Berlin agreement expressly provided in Section 4 of 
the article establishing the council that the council may 
adapt its procedures to the particular problems under dis- 
cussion; that in some cases it may hold its own discussions 
prior to the participation of other interested states; and in 
other cases it may convoke a formal conference of states 
interested in particular problems. 

| therefore proposed, with considerable reluctance, that 
we ask our French and Chinese colleagues to accept the 
position of the Soviet delegation that the preparatory and 
exploratory work of the council for the peace settlements 
be confined to the signatories of the surrender terms in 
question, provided that at the same time it should be agreed 
that a truly representative peace conference should be con- 
voked before the end of this year. To ensure the calling of 
such a conference we thought that France and China, in the 
interest of peace, might make even this sacrifice. 

This conference would be convoked for the purpose of 
considering the peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Finland. To the conference would be 
invited: 

(1) The five members of the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters, which are also the five permanent members of the 
United Nations Security Council ; 

(2) All European members of the United Nations; 

(3) All non-European members of the United Nations 
which supplied substantial military contingents in the war 
against the European members of the Axis. 


The American delegation took the position that, in an 
interdependent, democratic world, peace cannot be the ex- 
clusive concern of a few presently powerful states; it was 
our position that unless we were to revert to a world of 
isolationism none of the States which we wanted invited to 
the peace conference could be said to be not directly con- 
cerned in the peace. 

We urged that those States, both large and small, which 
had fought and suffered in the war must make the peace. 
This has been a peoples’ war; it must be a peoples’ peace. 

The Soviet delegation stated, however, that they could 
not agree to the American proposal for a peace conference 
until they had returned to Moscow and had personal con- 
sultations with their Government. 


* ConpITION For AGREEMENT 

It therefore became obvious that there could be no agree- 
ment unless the other delegations were prepared to yield their 
views and convictions to those of the Soviet delegation. 
This none of the other delegations was prepared to do. 

The United States is willing to dictate terms of peace to 
an enemy but it is not willing to dictate terms of peace to 
its allies. 

Our task then became one of arranging an adjournment 
until the Soviet delegation could return Moscow. It is 
customary before adjournment to adopt and have all con- 
ferees sign a protocol containing a record of the agreed de- 
cisions of a conference. The Soviet delegation would not 
agree to the inclusion in the protocol of the decision of Sept. 
11 that the five members should participate in all meetings, 
even though it included a statement of the action taken by 
the Soviet delegation on Sept. 22 to withdraw their assent 
to that decision. 

On the last day of the session the Soviet delegation an- 
nounced it would offer a compromise proposal. The pro- 
posal was that there should be four separate protocols with- 
out recording in any one of them the decision of Sept. 11 
which had been agreed to by them but which they later 
wished to recind. Well, this was the same position they had 
urged for days. The only thing new about their proposal 
was the suggestion that on the following day they would dis- 


: cuss unsettled questions, including the American proposal for 


a peace conference and the disputed Sept. 11 decision. 

In answer to a question, the Soviet Foreign Minister 
stated that while he could discuss the proposal for a peace 
conference he still was without authority to act upon it. 
The proposal had been discussed for a week. Further dis- 
cussion without action was futile. 

It was also obvious that once the four protocols were 
signed, it would be useless on the following day to discuss 
the question of inserting in the protocols the decision of 
Sept. 11. An objection by the Soviet delegation would 
prevent its insertion. 

The Soviet delegation also reiterated their position that 
they would not discuss the treaties in the presence of mem- 
bers they now believed to be ineligible. ‘This would have 
excluded China from the consideration of all treaties and 
France from the consideration of all but one without any 
assurance of participation in a peace conference. 

It became apparent that agreement was impossible and 
that further meetings were useless. The Chinese Foreign 
Minister, who was presiding when the council adjourned 
and at whose instance the council had remained in session 
from Sunday until Tuesday, stated that under the circum- 
stances he could not ask the council to continue in session 
longer. 

Expresses Hope For Success 


So as the record stands, the Foreign Minister of the So- 
viet Union has not rejected our proposal for a peace con- 
ference. During discussions he admitted it was correct in 
principle. My hope is that, after he has conferred with his 
Government, his Government will agree that the nations 
that fought the war—the World War—shall have a chance 
to make the world peace. 

The matter that caused the suspension of our work is no 
trivial, or technical question. It presented an issue that had 
to be met. The issue is whether the peace shall be made by 
three, or even five, nations to the exclusion of other nations 
vitally concerned in the maintenance and enforcement of 
the peace which is being prepared. 

And the issue goes even deeper. The Council of Foreign 
Ministers acts under the unanimity rule just as the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations must act in many im- 
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portant matters, but in the Security Council no nation has 
the veto power in procedural matters while in the Council 
of Foreign Ministers one nation can veto all action. 

The veto power is a great power. It should not be 
lightly exercised. We are willing to make many concessions 
but the United States does not believe in agreement at any 
price. 

The power of veto in procedural matters should not be 
used by the United States or any other nation to coerce the 
judgment and the conscience of fellow nations. 


Peace must be based upon mutual understanding and mu- 
tual respect. It cannot be secured by procedural maneuver- 
ings which obscure from the people the real and the vital 
issues upon which their peace depends. 

Undeterred by temporary setbacks and ever willing to 
accord to others that tolerant understanding that we wish 
others to accord to us, we must not relax in our efforts to 
achieve a just and lasting peace for ourselves and for all 
nations. “With firmness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on to finish the work.” 


Our Vital Peace Decision 


NO SACRIFICING OF BASIC PRINCIPLES FOR EXPEDIENCY 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Chief Adviser to U. 8. Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 
Broadcast over the Columbia Broadcasting System, October 6, 1945 


the task of peace making. This is no easy task. It is 

not a matter of victors imposing their will upon de- 
feated enemies. When we get to that, it will be easy. Be- 
fore we get to that, the victors must try to agree on what 
their joint will shall be. So, we are not now negotiating 
peace with Italy or Rumania or Germany. We are negotia- 
ting peace with the Soviet Union, Great Britain, France and 
other United Nations. ‘These nations have different inter- 
ests and different ideals. To reconcile them is not a process 
of coercion but of reason. 

I am under no illusion that that will be an easy task. I 
was at the peace conference which followed the First World 
War and there learned, at first hand, how difficult it is for 
a war coalition to maintain unity after victory has been 
won. It is possible that, this time also, we shall not agree 
on the post-war settlement. If that happens, it would lead 
to different nations’ carrying out their will in particular 
areas. ‘That is not necessarily a permanent disaster, but it 
would be most unfortunate. It would tend to divide the 
world into blocs and spheres of influence. That would be 
a bad heritage for the victors to bequeath the United Nations 
Organization. 


N T LONDON the Council of Foreign Ministers began 


FINAL AGREEMENT SEEN 


So far as the United States delegation to London is con- 
cerned, we are determined to preserve in peace the unity we 
had in war and to apply the lesson we have so painfully 
learned, that peace is indivisible. There will be no bloc of 
Western powers if the United States can avoid it. Also, | 
may say, nothing that has happened so far makes me feel 
that we may not all come to agree. 

I realize that it came as a shock to the American people 
that the Council of Foreign Ministers ended their first ses- 
sion without producing a public statement of unity and ac- 
complishment. That is because for over four years every 
meeting of representatives of the great powers was followed 
by a pronouncement which gave the impression that complete 
harmony had been achieved. That was a war diet of sooth- 
ing syrup. The reality was that there was unity in so far as 
it related to joint effort against common enemies. But be- 
hind that there have always been the differences which are 
now coming to light. 

It is not healthy, and I am glad that it is no longer neces- 
sary, to try to cover up the fact that we have differences. 
Only if our people realize the magnitude of the task we face 
will we put forward the effort and achieve the unity needed 
for success. 


I said that in the task upon which we have embarked the 
permissible tool is reason, not coercion. The American dele- 
gation was alive to that. We presented only propositions 
which seemed to us to be reasonable. 


Basic PrincipLes Espousep 


The basic principles which we espoused were these: 


1. Territorial settlements should, as far as possible, con- 
form to the wishes of the peoples concerned. Strategic and 
economic considerations ought to be subordinated to human 
considerations. This principle would call for some terri- 
torial readjustments. But it would not give to Yugoslavia 
the large Italian population of Trieste. 

2. The treaties should realize the conception of an inter- 
national bill of rights. At Moscow in 1943 the Big Three 
had agreed that they sought for Italy a regime which would 
assure the Italian people freedom of speech, religious wor- 
ship, political belief and public meeting. We were deter- 
mined that the treaties of peace should give reality to that 
goal and make a practical beginning in the great project of 
assuring to all the enjoyment of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. 

3. Colonies should be dealt with primarily from the stand- 
point of the welfare of the colonial peoples and, as in the case 
of territorial adjustments, human considerations should pre- 
vail over strategic and commercial considerations. We called 
for independence within a fixed term and we proposed trus- 
teeship by the United Nations Organization, rather than by 
any single power. That was the only solution which would 
avoid a disastrous struggle between the great powers for 
colonial prizes. Without it, there was no way to decide the 
rival claims for the Italian colonies of North Africa. 


SUPERVISION OF ARMAMENTS 


4. Armament of our ex-enemies should be limited and 
subjected to a system of supervision which would prevent 
secret rearmament as occurred after the last war in the case 
of Germany. This supervision is particularly important in 
view of the development of modern weapons of vast destruc- 
tive power. This, we felt, compelled the inauguration of a 
system, which might later on be extended, whereby the hu- 
man race would have facilities to protect itself against its 
own total destruction. 


5. Finally we made it clear that we could not negotiate 
and conclude treaties of peace with governments which, as 
in Rumania, failed to provide those freedoms which, in con- 
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junction with the Soviet Union and Great Britain, we had 
promised to seek for the liberated peoples of Europe. 

The first ten days of the conference were devoted to con- 
sidering the application of such principles to Italy, Finland, 
Rumania and Bulgaria. During the course of these discus- 
sions it became increasingly evident that the Soviet Union 
was dissatisfied with the trend of the conference. ‘The 
American proposals, which in the main were supported by 

Great Britain, France and China, cut across certain political 
ends which the Soviet Union sought. For example, the So- 
viet Union was disposed to support the claim of Yugoslavia 
It wanted for itself trusteeship of Italy’s most 
valuable colonial area in North Africa in order that it might 
develop for itself a great warm-water port in the Mediter- 
ranean comparable to what it had obtained in the Far East 
at Port Arthur and Dairen. Above all, the Soviet delega- 
tion objected to the refusal of the United States, under ex- 
isting conditions, to conclude peace treaties with Rumania 
ind Bulgaria. 


to “Trieste. 


SovieT SEEKS A TEST 

It was discussion about Rumania on Sept. 21 which led 
the Soviet Union on Sept. 22 to move to test out the de- 
termination of the United States. The means chosen was to 
insist on a change of procedure. The underlying and under- 
stood purpose was to make it appear that the Soviet Union 
could and would interrupt any procedure which did not lead 
to results more satisfactory to it. 

A great deal has been said, and much more doubtless will 
be said, as to whether the procedure under which the Con- 
ference was operating was in strict conformity with the Ber- 
lin agreement, which established the Council. I do not in- 
tend tonight to discuss that highly technical matter. It is not 
really very important. It is enough to say that the procedure 
which permitted France and China to be present at all Coun- 

il meetings, though with no power of vote in certain cases, 
was agreed to by the Soviet Union on Sept. 11 and had been 
tollowed for ten days without question. Certainly the So- 
viet Union would not have accepted and followed a pro- 
cedure which it believed to be violative of the Berlin agree- 
ment. Only when the procedure failed to produce results 
satisfactory to the Soviet Union did it demand a change 
which would eliminated France and China. That 
change was demanded as a means of indicating Soviet dis- 
pleasure with the course the negotiations were taking and as 
a means of finding out whether or not the United States 
was really determined to hold the basic principles I have 
described. 


have 


U. S. UNWILLING TO SACRIFICE 
The Soviet delegation believed, and rightly believed, that 
the United States attached great importance to preserving 
the appearance of unity among the Big Three. They also 
knew that we were anxious quickly to conclude peace with 
Italy. “They wanted to find out how much of our principle 


we would sacrifice to attain these goals. They did find out. 
They found out that the United States was not willing te 
sacrifice its principles or its historic friendship with China 
and France. 

That American decision vitally concerned the future of 
our nation. As Secretary Byrnes said last night, | partici- 
pated with him in the making of that decision. I unquali- 
fiedly concurred in it. However, he, as the Secretary of 
State, had to assume the primary responsibility, and he is 
entitled to the support of the American people, without re-— 
gard to party, in standing for principle rather than expedi- 
ency, in keeping with the best American tradition. 

Let me hasten to say that I have no feeling that the So- 
viet delegation, in forcing that decision upon us, did anything 
that was not within their rights. In every important nego- 
tiation, public or private, there comes a moment when the 
negotiators test each other out. It was inevitable that a time 
should come when the Soviet Union would want to test us 
out. It is a good thing that that has happened and that it 
is now behind us. 

The American people should see what has happened in its 
true proportions. We are at the beginning of a long and 
difficult negotiation which will involve the structure of the 
post-war world. The Soviet Union wants to know what 
our political attitude will be toward the states which border 
them, particularly in the Balkans. They want to know what 
our attitude is toward sharing with them the control of de- 
feated Japan. They want to know what our attitude will 
be toward giving them economic aid. ‘These and other mat- 
ters must, in due course, be explored, and it may be that 
until that whole area has been explored, progress will be 
slow. 

Goop BEGINNING MaApE 


Let us be calm and be mature. We have made not a bad, 
but a good, beginning. That beginning has not created dif- 
ficulties. It has merely revealed difficulties of long standing, 
which war has obscured. It is healthy that we now know the 
facts. Furthermore, we have at the beginning shown that 
we stand firm for basic principles. That is of transcendent 
importance. 

We are emerging from six years of war, during which 
morality and principle have increasingly been put aside in 
favor of military expediency. The war has now ended and 
with that ending principle and morality must be re-estab- 
lished in the world. The United States ought to take a lead 
in that. We are the only great nation whose people have 
not been drained, physically and spiritually. It devolves 
upon us to give leadership in restoring principle as a guide 
to conduct. If we do not do that, the world will not be 
worth living in. Indeed, it probably will be a world in 
which human beings cannot live. For we now know that 
this planet will, like others, become uninhabitable unless men 
subject their physical power to the restraints of moral law. 


Atomic Energy 


DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Message to United States Congress, Washington, D. C., October 3, 1945 


LMOST two months have passed since the atomic 
bomb was used against Japan. That bomb did not 
win the war, but it certainly shortened the war. We 

know that it saved the lives of untold thousands of American 


and Allied soldiers who would otherwise have been killed in 
battle. 

The discovery of the means of releasing atomic energy 
began a new era in the history of civilization. The scientific 
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and industrial knowledge on which this discovery rests does 
not relate merely to another weapon. It may some day prove 
to be more revolutionary in the development of human 
society than the invention of the wheel, the use of metals, or 
the steam or internal-combustion engine. 

Never in history has society been confronted with a power 
so full of potential danger and at the same time so full of 
promise for the future of man and for the peace of the 
world. I think I express the faith of the American people 
when I say that we can use the knowledge we have won not 
for the devastation of war but for the future welfare of 
humanity. 

To accomplish the objective we must proceed along two 
fronts—the domestic and the international. 


U. S. Poricy First Neep 


The first and most urgent step is the determination of our 
domestic policy for the control, use and development of 
atomic energy within the United States. 

We cannot postpone decisions in this field. The enormous 
investment which we made to produce the bomb has given 
us the two vast industrial plants in Washington and Ten- 
nessee, the many associated works throughout the country. 
It has brought together a vast organization of scientists, 
executives, industrial engineers and skilled workers—a 
national asset of inestimable value. 

The powers which the Congress wisely gave to the Gov- 
ernment to wage war were adequate to permit the creation 
and development of this enterprise as a war project. Now 
that our enemies have surrendered, we should take immediate 
action to provide for the future use of this huge investment 
in brains and plant. 

I am informed that many of the people on whom depend 
the continued successful operation of the plants and the 
further development of atomic knowledge are getting ready 
to return to their normal pursuits. In many cases these 
people are considering leaving the project largely because of 
uncertainty concerning future national policy in this field. 
Prompt action to establish national policy will go a long 
way toward keeping a strong organization intact. 

It is equally necessary to direct future research and to 
establish control of the basic raw materials essential to the 
development of this power whether it is to be used for 
purposes of peace or war. Atomic force in ignorant or evil 
hands could inflict untold disaster upon the nation and the 
world. Society cannot hope even to protect itself—much less 
to realize the benefits of the discovery—unless prompt action 
is taken to guard against the hazards of misuse. 


Poticy Up to Concress 


I therefore urge, as a first measure in a program of utiliz- 
ing our knowledge for the benefit of society, that the Con- 
gress enact legislation to fix a policy with respect to our 
existing plants, and to control all sources of atomic energy 
and all activities connected with its development and use in 
the United States. 

The legislation should give jurisdiction for these purposes 
to an atomic energy commission with members appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The Congress should lay down the basic principles for 
all the activities of the commission, the objectives of which 
should be the promotion of the national welfare, securing 
the national defense, safeguarding world peace and the ac- 
quisition of further knowledge concerning atomic energy. 

The people of the United States know that the over- 
whelming power we have developed in this war is due in 
large measure to American science and American industry, 
consisting of managemet .tid labor. We believe that our 


science and industry owe their strength to the spirit of free 
inquiry and the spirit of free enterprise that characterize 
our country. 

The commission, therefore, in carrying out its functions 
should interfere as little as possible with private research 
and private enterprise, and should use as much as possible 
existing institutions and agencies. The observance of this 
policy is our best guarantee of maintaining the pre-eminence 
in science and industry upon which our national well-being 
depends. 

All land and mineral deposits owned by the United States 
which constitute sources of atomic energy, and ail stock 
piles of materials from which such energy may be derived, 
and all plants or other property of the United States con- 
nected with its development and use should be transferred 
to the supervision and control of the commission. 

The commission should be authorized to acquire at a fair 
price, by purchase or by condemnation, any minerals or other 
materials from which the sources of atomic energy can be 
derived, and also any land containing such minerals or ma- 
terials, which are not already owned by the United States. 

The power to purchase should include real and personal 
property outside the limits of the United States. 

The commission should also be authorized to conduct all 
necessary research, experimentation, and operations for the 
further development and use of atomic energy for military, 
industrial, scientific or medical purposes. In these activities 
it should, of course, use existing private and public institu- 
tions and agencies to the fullest practicable extent. 

Under appropriate safeguards, the commission should also 
be permitted to license any property available to the com- 
mission for research, development and exploitation in the 
field of atomic energy. Among other things, such licensing 
should be conditioned, of course, upon a policy of widespread 
distribution of peacetime products on equitable terms which 
will prevent monopoly. 


ConTROL OF MATERIALS 


In order to establish effective control and security, it 
should be declared unlawful to produce or use the substances 
comprising the sources of atomic energy or to import or ex- 
port them except under conditions prescribed by the com- 
mission. 

Finally, the commission should be authorized to establish 
security regulations governing the handling of all informa- 
tion, material and equipment under its jurisdiction. Suitable 
penalties should be prescribed for violating the security regu- 
lations of the commission or any of the other terms of the act. 

The measures which I have suggested may seem drastic 
and far reaching. But the discovery with which we are 
dealing involves forces of nature too dangerous to fit into 
any of our usual concepts. 

The other phase of the problem is the question of the 
international control and development of this newly discov- 
ered energy. 

In international relations, as in domestic affairs, the re- 
lease of atomic energy constitutes a new force too revolu- 
tionary to consider in the framework of old ideas. We can 
no longer rely on the slow progress of time to develop a 
program of control among nations. Civilization demands 
that we shall reach at the earliest possible date a satisfactory 
arrangement for the control of this discovery, in order that 
it may become a powerful and forceful influence toward the 
maintenance of world peace instead of an instrument of 
destruction. 

Scientific opinion appears to be practically unanimous that 
the essential theoretical knowledge upon which the discovery 
is based is already widely known. There is also substantial 
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agreement that foreign research can come abreast of our 
present theoretical knowledge in time. 


GuARD PRODUCTION SECRETS 


The hope of civilization lies in international arrangements 
looking, if possible, to the renunciation of the use and de- 
velopment of the atomic bomb, and directing and encour- 
aging the use of atomic energy and all future scientific in- 
formation toward peaceful and humanitarian ends. The 
difficulties in working out such arrangements are great. 

The alternative to overcoming these difficulties, however, 
may be a desperate armament race which might well end in 
disaster. Discussion of the international problem cannot be 
safely delayed until the United Nations Organization is 
functioning and in a position adequately to deal with it. 


I therefore propose that these discussions will not be con- 
cerned with disclosures relating to the manufacturing proc- 
esses leading to the production of the atomic bomb itself. 
They will constitute an effort to work out arrangements 
covering the terms under which international collaboration 
and exchange of scientific information might safely proceed. 

The outcome of the discussions will be reported to the 
Congress as soon as possible, and any resulting agreements 
requiring Congressional action will be submitted to the Con- 
gress. 

But regardless of the course of discussions in the inter- 
national field, I believe it is essential that legislation along 
the lines I have indicated be adopted as promptly as possible 
to insure the necessary research in, and development and con- 
trol of the production and use of atomic energy. 


Momentous September 


“NOW, LET US LEARN TO WALK THE EARTH LIKE MEN” 
By KENNETH McFARLAND, Superintendent of Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Delivered at the Opening of a New School Year in America and broadcast over Radio Station WIBVW , 
Topeka, Kan., September 3, 1945 


T one o'clock in the afternoon of last April 12, Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt was seated in the living room 
of the cottage in Warm Springs, Georgia, which he 

called the Little White House. Suddenly he complained of 
a violent headache. In fifteen minutes he had lost con- 
sciousness; at 3:35 o'clock the man who had been four times 
elected president of the United States was dead. 

Had he lived just twenty-six days longer, President Roose- 
velt would have seen the end of the war in Europe. Those 
twenty-six days between April 12 and May 8 were the most 
momentous of this never-to-be-forgotten year of 1945. On 
April 20, the Red Army entered Berlin. On April 29, 
Benito Mussolini, “gray with fear and age and failure, was 
shot like a rabid mongrel,” hauled to Milan, and dumped in 
a final ignominious gesture onto the dirty pavement of the 
Piazza Loretto. Rarely in all history has anyone been raised 
so high and then brought so low. 

‘The next day General Mark Clark reported the German 
armies in Italy were “eliminated as a military force.” On 
May 1, the German press reported Adolph Hitler was dead, 
and Karl A. Doenitz, Grand Admiral of the German Fleet, 
assumed the ragged mantle of the Nazi Fuehrer. On May 8, 
the official announcement of VE Day was made. All were 
events of cataclysmic proportions, and all occurred within 
less than four weeks’ time, 

But this almost daily chronicle of world-shaking events 
did not stop, nor even pause with VE Day. The fall of Ger- 
many brought swift events in its wake. The world was 
stunned when allied armies, in the words of John W. Van- 
dercook, ‘lifted the lid from the unspeakable cesspools that 
were the German concentration camps’”—Buchenwald, 
Nordhausen, Dachau, and half a hundred others. Each day 
brought the capture of more war criminals. 

On July 17, the Big Three met at Potsdam with the new 
president of the United States taking his place in the circle. 
The world, which had long since been calloused to colossal 
events, was even then unprepared for the fact that before the 
Potsdam conference had ended the original Big Three tri- 
umverate was to be broken again by the overwhelming defeat 
of W aston Churchill in the British elections. 

Britain’s new prime minister, Clement Attlee, rejoined the 


Potsdam conference in time for the issuance of the surrender- 
or-die ultimatum to Japan. At the close of the conference, 
President Truman set foot on English soil for the first time 
to pay a brief visit to King George V1, and then sailed for 
home. But even before reaching our shores he announced 
the bombing of Hiroshima with the new atomic bomb—one 
of the most sensational developments in the annals of time. 
In the atom bomb man had at last trapped the original 
source of all energy—the source that warms the earth and 
creates all its resources. On August 9, Russia declared war 
upon Japan. August 10, President Truman reported the 
Potsdam conference to the nation and repeated his sur- 
render-or-perish ultimatum to Japan. The following day 
Japan, the nation that precipitated a war of ghastly atrocity 
by its sneak attack on Pearl Harbor, reported it was ready 
to accept the surrender terms. Thus, since last April, globe- 
jolting events have pyramided upon one another until the 
world is left reeling and dizzy as September comes again. 

The sense of relief that came to the American mind with 
the cessation of hostilities is so deep and profound as to defy 
description. America suffered more than a million casual- 
ties in the 1345 days between December 7, 1941, and August 
14, 1945. And the knowledge that this awful killing and 
mutilating of American boys had come to an end was the 
finest news ever made known to our people. 

But one of the horrors of war is that most of the prob- 
lems which cause the war are multiplied by a million and 
left unsolved when the firing ceases. A war is not something 
you can just walk off and leave when you are through, like 
you climb out of a pool following a swim. Europe is wrecked 
and starving. Fifty million people are displaced and home- 
less. As soon as the firing ceased the spectres of famine and 
disease sprang from the fields sown with mines and stalked 
through the desolation. The coming winter will mean suffer- 
ing, hardship, disease, and death on a greater scale in many 
instances than were experienced under Axis occupation. The 
people are experiencing peculiar kinds of freedoms: freedom 
from food, freedom from fuel, freedom from shelter, free- 
dom from fun and laughter, freedom from hope. “Their 
freedoms are the grim, animal freedoms of beaten and 
frightened creatures.” 
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SEPTEMBER Brincs New Hope to A WorLD OF 
DESOLATION AND DESPAIR 


It is in such a day and such a time that September comes 
again and once more the great American school system 
opens its doors to the hope of the world—the children of 
America. If any man doubts that a better day can be born 
out of the blackness and despair of this earth, let him look 
into the faces of the children who will dot the streets of 
every American community as they go to and from their 
schools in the weeks and months ahead. If he wants assur- 
ance of a brighter tomorrow he can see its dawn in their 
faces. 


We send them off to school again today, 
This cool September morning All the street 
Is musical with patter of small feet, 

And little, shining faces all the way 

Seem wayside posies for our smiles to greet. 


I wonder if they ever guess or know 
With what strange tenderness we watch them go? 


Just children on their way to school again? 

Nay, it is ours to watch a greater thing— 

These are the World’s Rebuilders, these must bring 
Order to chaos, comforting to pain, 

And light in blasted fields new fires of spring. 


Dear Lord, thy childish hands were weak and small, 
Yet they had power to clasp the world withal ; 
Grant these, thy little kindred, strength as true— 
Who have so much to learn, so much to do!* 


* Theodosia Garrison, “A Prayer for World's Rebuilders.” 


Ler Us Ask Some VITAL QuEsTIONS BErorE ADOPTING 
PEAcE-TIME CONSCRIPTION. 


Youth has paid a horrible price through the years for our 
failures to live together in this world, and the horrors of 
war have increased in a geometric proportion. It is still as 
it has always been—war resolves itself into a figiit between 
young men to settle old men’s disputes. In this war a million 
American boys have been battle casualties; and a whole 
generation has been uprooted and robbed of from two to 
five of its best years. More than that, this generation is in- 
heriting a world of mammoth social problems and a burden 
of debt that defies the imagination. And now a large seg- 
ment of our population is advocating that all youth for all 
time to come should be saddled with a tremendous, perma- 
nent military establishment and universal, peace-time con- 
scription. 

In the light of the past decade’s experiences, only a fool 
would advocate any program that falls short of complete pre- 
paredness for any eventualities. But before we adopt uni- 
versal, peace-time conscription in this country, we should at 
least pause long enough to ask a few questions. 


QUESTION NUMBER ONE: Whom Are We 
Preparing to Fight? 


Our returning generals tell us Germany and Japan are 
crushed for a hundred years. Surely we shall not be so 
blatantly gross and inexcusably stupid as to permit any other 
kind of terms for these world outlaws. Italy is beaten into 
an impotency which rules her out of any serious considera- 
tion as a potential aggressor. Certainly we are not thinking 
in terms of fighting France at some future date. Are we 
going to fight Britain? Never. Then who is left? Why 
are we so loathe to answer that question honestly? 

If we mean to have peace in this world why do we con- 
tinue hiding our heads in the sand where Russian policy is 


concerned? Why do we not ask point blank why Russia 
intends to build a big navy and why she proposes to con- 
script fifteen-year-olds? 

The nations of the world have been using conscription 
for a century and a half. France adopted it in 1793, Austria 
in 1805, Prussia in 1808, Russia in 1864, Japan in 1873, 
and Italy in 1875. Did it bring peace to the world or to the 
nations concerned? Why do we not use the United Nations 
organization to force the abolishing of this system through- 
out the earth? Obviously, there would be far more security 
for all nations in such a plan than can be hoped for in the 
adoption of conscription by the one remaining great power 
that has not heretofore used it. We shall never be in a better 
position to push this issue than now, and such a procedure 
would involve no threat of war with Russia. Most Amer- 
icans do not realize that Stalin’s position in Russia is not 
unshakeable. It is as imperative for him to get along with 
us as it is for us to cooperate with Russia. As Dr. Walter 
Judd, Congressman from Minnesota, puts it, ““The time has 
come for us to drive down our stakes and declare, “This is 
what we stand for,’ and let someone else cause disharmony 
if they do not agree.” Yes, the hour is at hand when we 
should ask our great ally some honest questions in the com- 
mon, understandable language of the Mid-West. ‘The day 
is here when Russia should cease being the mystery man of 
the East, take off the mask, and sit down to the table and eat 
potatoes and gravy with the rest of us. 


Question Two: If We Must Maintain a Large Military 
Establishment on a Permanent Basis, Is Conscrip- 
tion the Best Way to Do It? 


This is the second question we should ask before adopting 
peace-time conscription. Have we completely exhausted the 
possibilities of a well-paid, highly-trained force of a million 
or a million and a half specialists? Have we amply demon- 
strated that such an army will not meet our need if aug- 
mented by a greatly expanded and well trained national 
guard? What reason do we have for thinking another war 
would require masses of infantrymen? What training other 
than infantry can be given to all in a year’s time? Or, do 
the generals expect to require more than a year once the 
system gets under way? 


Question Turee: What Is to Be Accomplished With a 
Year of Military Training in Peace Time? 

In a recently published statement a spokesman for the 
army sets forth three reasons in support of peace-time con- 
scription: the first is physical hardening; the second is tech- 
nical training; and the third is psychological and moral 
training. He then proceeds to admit the first two are of sec- 
ondary importance. He states, “Physical hardening will 
always have to be repeated after the war starts,” and then 
concedes that technical training would require more than 
a year’s time. That leaves what the general calls “psycho- 
logical and moral training.” By psychological training he 
means habituating a whole nation to the word of command, 
which is the direct opposite of democracy. This is precisely 
the quality we are now trying to train out of the Germans 
and Japanese. To say conscription is needed for moral train- 
ing is to say we should free the eighteen-year-old from the 
restraints of his home and community and let him embark 
upon premature experiments with sex and alcohol under con- 
ditions that are very often just plain bad. The argument 
that the army is a great social service agent assumes the 
home, school, church, synagogue, club, and community have 
not succeeded in making American youth healthy, intelligent, 
honest, and patriotic. 

As one writer said recently, 
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The purpose of military training is to produce efficient 
killers, not gentlemen or scholars or social minded 
democrats. Whatever training is given the conscript, 
be it physical, vocational, or moral, is conditioned by 
one supreme and abiding military mot've; to kill the 
enemy... All in all, there appears to be little basis for 
the idea that the armed forces are the best institution 
to give eighteen-year-olds health, education, and char- 
acter development. 


ELEVEN Miutuion Fighting Men Deserve THE RIGHT 
to Vote ON Post-War CONSCRIPTION 


‘This discourse is not intended to declare that some sort 
of military service for all youth may not prove necessary, but 
is raising some basic questions that should be completely ex- 
plored betore America forsakes its basic traditions so far 
as to adopt peacetime conscription. Personally, 1 do not be- 
lieve a departure of such far-reaching importance should be 
adopted until the bulk of our present armed forces are back 
in civilian clothes and voting on such matters. The mili- 
tarists tell ys all veterans will be in favor of such training. 
If that is so, the proponents of conscription can safely afford 
to wait. If it is not so, it would be folly to rush through 
such measures now. 

It is somewhat doubtful if our veterans will be so enthusi- 
astic about compulsory service for all. May 1 quote from 
a letter signed by twelve American soldiers and published 


July 18: 


We are proud to be in uniform; we’!l keep shooting 
till the last Jap; but please as a wee small reward let 
us return to an America free from compulsory 
peacetime military training We maintain that a 
United Nations with a common world police force ren- 
ders universal military training unnecessary. “The bur- 
den on the taxpayer and the waste of time to the indi- 
vidual cannot be justified . This letter is written 
as we are coming down the home stretch against Japan. 
We earnestly request this question of peacetime com- 
pulsory military training be delayed until 11,000,000 
boys have a fair chance to speak on the question. There 
is no need to give the bill the bum’s rush through Con- 
gress as was done with prohibition in the last war. The 
present selective service law is more than adequate to 
win World War II], and we therefore unite in request- 
ing that action on this vital matter be delaved. 


Democracy DEMANDS ‘1HAT THE OPINIONS OF THE 


(JENERALS Be ‘TEMPERED BY THE JUDGMENT OF OTHERS 


‘There is no way in which we can sufficiently honor the 
armed forces of this great nation for the magnificent service 
they have rendered in the global conflict so recently ter- 
minated. But it is not necessary to show our appreciation 
by blindly turning the country over to the generals. Neither 
the common soldier nor the intelligent civilian will advocate 
that. We now have sixteen hundred generals. The smaller 
the army in peace time, the fewer generals there will be. 
To say this fact does not condition the thinking of high- 
ranking officers would be to ignore human nature. It is 
therefore folly to take the word of the generals alone as to 
how large an army is needed. One may as well ask Cecil B. 
DeMille if he thinks a greatly expanded motion picture in- 
dustry would be desirable; or ask John L. Lewis if he would 
approve compulsory membership in the United Mine 
Workers. 

George Washington, our country’s first great citizen and 
warrior, weighed his words for a life time and then gave 
this prayerful warning to the nation: ‘““This greatest single 


threat to a republic is an overgrown military establish- 
ment.” It has often been proved that civilians understand 
certain phases of the military better than do many generals 
because they are in a position to enjoy more perspective. 
Witness how our pre-war air force was practically forced 
upon the army and navy by certain congressional leaders. 
Recent events have demonstrated Senator Johnson estimated 
the necessary size of our armed forces far better than the 
brass hats. We are now facing problems of reconversion 
which are infinitely more difficult than they would have been 
had not the Assistant Secretary of War and the generals 
taken advantage of the Belgian Bulge reverses to overrule 
civilian judgment as to the needs of the armies. We can 
honor the generals without forgetting the GI.’s and their 
children. It is not necessary to blindly follow the military 
over the precipice in order to show our appreciation. 


We Must RENOUNCE THE KIND oF “REALISM” THAT 
EXCLUDES THE PossIBILITY OF PERMANENT PEACE 


We must somehow come to the sincere conviction in this 
country that permanent world peace is actually possible, and 
then work unceasingly toward that end. To my desk peri- 
odically comes a confidential news service from Washington. 
A few weeks ago this service frankly reported that while our 
governmental leaders are publicly supporting the idea of 
collective security through the United Nations, they are 
privately predicting that peace in Europe will breakdown in 
about the same length of time which elapsed between World 
War I and World War II. That particular issue of this 
news service ended with the flat prediction that each gen- 
eration will continue to fight a war. 

It is sheer madness to talk of another war in such in- 
different terms! J. B. Wood, writing in the Nation’s Busi- 
ness for June, points out that no one can win a modern war 
—everybody loses. We speak of reparations, yet every dol- 
lar of assessed valuation in pre-war Germany is not equal 
to half what the war has cost the U. S. alone. In World 
War II, 2,600,000 allied soldiers were killed and 9,500,000 
were wounded or missing; 9,000,000 allied civilians were 
slain, 7,000,000 were missing or prisoners, and 15,000,000 
reduced to slave labor. The allied financial losses total a 
trillion dollars which amounts to a debt of $1,250 for every 
adult on this planet—and yet we speak of reparations. The 
world simply cannot continue to survive such indescribably 
tremendous losses in blood and treasure. 

The war in Europe ended with buzz bombs and rocket 
bombs, and the war with Japan closed with something two 
thousand times more terrible than anything man has ever 
conceived before—the atomic bomb. Another war would 
simply be a war of quick annihilation. Yet people stupidly 
speak of the inevitability of war. 

There is no use for us to talk of the choices we might 
have had before the invention of the atomic bomb. As one 
scientist puts it, ““A weapon has been developed that is po- 
tentially destructive beyond the wildest nightmares ; a weapon 
so ideally suited to sudden unannounced attack that a coun- 
try’s major cities might be destroyed overnight by an 
ostensibly friendly power.” 

To be sure, such “armchair strategists” as Paul Mallon 
will continue to come forth with the soothing syrup phi- 
losophy that each new offensive weapon results in a defensive 
weapon to match it, and that a suitable defense against 
atomic and rocket bombs will be found. The unheard-of 
and previously unimaginable scale of death and destruction 
wrought on this globe by World War II should convince 
even the most idiotic observer that defensive tactics in war- 
fare are not keeping pace with the attack. 
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Senator Warren G. Magnuson of Washington spoke the 
opinion of thoughtful statesmen when he declared, 

‘It is obvious that the atomic bomb has not only revolu- 
tionized warfare, but has blasted all the notions we had only 
a few weeks ago about peace and security under the United 
Nations Charter Either we must persuade all other 
powers . . to institute true and universal democratic 
rights, or we must at once begin the race to win the Third 
World War—the war that will destroy every building above 
the surface of the earth and put us all into caves. Free 
peoples don’t want wars. If they know what is going on and 
have the power, they will make their governments behave.” 

We must cease speaking of war in vague, general terms and 
understand it means horrible killing—the killing of our fine 
boys, and women, and children. Ernie Pyle and Bill Maul- 
din should be honored most for taking the glory out of war. 
After Okinawa the editor of the St. Louis Star-Times asked 
his readers not to enthusiastically burst out with speculation 
about the next moves, but to contemplate the cost of vicory. 
Said he, 

We might try to see—with the mind’s eye, at least— 
100,000 dead and the manner of their dying. We 
might think of mud and blood, and stench, and hell’s 
own noise, and the explosion that makes an end to liv- 
ing and loving, learning and dreaming, hoping and 
praying. 

Now that the censor is releasing the graphic ac- 
counts of those aboard ships which were struck by 
Japanese suicide planes on their way to Okinawa and 
other islands of the Pacific theater of war, we might 
try to see these stories as something more than black 
print on white paper 

It would be a salutary thing if we tried to imagine 
the heat of flames which charred gas-splattered men 
before they could turn to run. It would be unpleasant 
but useful if we could visualize the color of that Amer- 
ican blood which—thinned with salt sea water—ran 
through the gutters of the Nashville’s main deck. It 
would be disturbing—but also fatal to a shallow com- 
placency—to try to bear the agony of the men from 
whose severed limbs the blood was running. 

That’s the way war is. And sometimes it seems 
that the only reason why any of us tolerate such organ- 
ized blood-letting is simply because we do not under- 
stand its nature. We think too much of bond drives 
and parades, war jobs and rationing, taxes and all the 
incidentals which never get beyond the periphery of 
war. Our thoughts do not get to the heart of it—to the 
killing. 

If they did, we would not already be beset by reck- 
less talk of the next war—the war which we are stu- 
pidly told must “inevitably” be waged. . . . If we 
though a little more we would be outraged and incensed 
by such callowness. We would not tolerate it. . 


Tue PuHILosopHies OF Two GENERALS IN CONTRAST 


Ike Eisenhower of Abilene had one theme in all his 
speeches—we must have no more war. In his address to 
the American Congress, General Eisenhower declared, 

The soldier knows that in war the threat af separate 
annihilation tends to hold allies together; he hopes we 
can find peace a nobler incentive to produce the same 
unity. He passionately believes that, with the same 
determination, the same optimistic resolution and the 
same mutual consideration among the Allies that mar- 

shaled in Europe forces capable of crushing what had 


been the greatest war machine of history, the problems 
of peace can and must be met. He sees the United 
Nations strong but considerate; humane and under- 
standing leaders in the world to preserve the peace that 
he is winning. 


Contrast that statement of this great Kansan with a pic- 
ture which appeared in the Los Angeles Examiner. ‘There 
was General Patton, complete with four-starred revolver 
and burnished helmet, towering over rows of kindergarten 
tots in an Episcopal Sunday school. The caption shows the 
general said, “You children here, whether you like it or 
not, are the soldiers and nurses of the next war. There will 
be war again because there have always been such things.” 

That incident brought forth a letter published in the 
army magazine, Stars and Stripes, and addressed to General 
Patton. It was signed: “Private X, one of 30,000 who died 
under Patton’s command.” Said Private X, 

“Another war—not 100 years from naw, but right around 
the corner? I don’t know what that statement did to the 
other 29,999 who died under your command, but I turned 
over in my grave. General, the dirt above me moved. It 
isn’t packed yet. 

“Please don’t tell us that, General, not just now. Don’t 
say it again to our families and don’t say it to the world, 
just when all decent nations are trying to build a peace of 
some kind It’s no fun to die, particularly when the 
general you followed returns to the home folks and tells 
them you died in vain.” 

The letter said the men had always thought Patton was 
a great soldier and still do, but asked one little favor, “Just 
stay a soldier,” it said. 

The letter writer concluded by saying, “And for God’s 
sake, General, stay out of my little brother’s Sunday School 
class. He still thinks I died to make a better world for 
him.” 

Those who speak of the inevitability of war think of 
themselves as “realists.” But if they were truly realists 
they would realize the world cannot continue spilling its 
finest blood in streams that have grown from war to war 
until now they have become a raging’ torrent. Chaplain 
Roland Gittelsohn dedicated the Fifth Marine Cemetery at 
Iwo Jima last summer, and here is what he said on that 
occasion : 

Somewhere in this plot of ground there may lie the 
man who could have discovered the cure for cancer. 
Under one of these Christian crosses, or beneath a 
Jewish Star of David, there may rest now a man who 
was destined to be a great prophet Now they 
lie here silently in this sacred soil, and we gather to 
consecrate this earth to their memory Here lie 
officers and men, negroes and whites, rich men and 
poor . . . Here are Protestants, Catholics, and Jews 

Here no man prefers another because of his faith 
or despises him because of his color. Here there are no 
quotas of how many from each group are admitted or 
allowed. ‘Theirs is the highest and purest democracy. 
Any man among us, the living, who . lifts his 
hand in hate against a brother, or thinks himself supe- 
rior to those who happen to be in the minority, makes 
of this ceremony and of the bloody sacrifice it com- 
memorates, an empty, hollow mockery. 


THE ScHOOLs AND THEIR Propuct Have Been Trestep 
IN THE Frery CruciBLE oF WAR AND Founp To Br Goop 


The precious future of the world starts to school next 
week and the next. The children will go to a school system 
which has greater respect than ever before because the war 
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has shown the product of our great, free educational system 
could overcome the regimented powers of darkness despite 
all their tragic head start. 

There were dire predictions when the war started con- 
cerning the reliability and capability of American youth. 
Many predicted disaster. But the youth who were labeled 
“softies” in the pre-war days turned out to be the toughest 
soldiers on earth. History will record that the American 
advance from D Day to VE Day is a military accomplish- 
ment unparalleled in the annals of time. Similarly, the 
holding battle in the Pacific followed by the steady advance 
to VJ Day demonstrated in countless ways that our demo- 
cratic system is the most efficient way of life on this earth. 

It was Gene Tunney who said, “America’s secret weapon 
in this war was not a plane, nor a gun, nor a tank. It was 
her magnificent youth. ‘The way they arose to the occasion 
astonished the world.” Bishop Bromley Oxnam came back 
from a tour of the European battle fronts to write an article 


on his impressions. The first sentence of that article is this: 
“IT have returned from the battle areas of Europe with a 
new respect for the youth of America and the educational 
system in which it was trained.” The United States 
Chamber of Commerce, which subtly suggested during the 
depression that public education be curtailed, has been so 
profoundly impressed during the war by the work of the 
schools that it has created a new department for furthering 
public education. So loyally have the schools supported the 
war that they were aptly named the “headquarters of the 
home front.” 

As the schools start this year, let us make it an occasion 
of rededication. Let us prayerfully resolve that this on- 
coming generation shall have our fullest support and guid- 
ance in salvaging our ravished world and building a lasting 
peace. We have learned to fly through the air like birds. 
We have learned to swim under the sea like fish. Now, let 
us learn to walk the earth like men. 


Labor Government’s Attitude Towards 
Private Enterprise 


TEAMWORK BETWEEN EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND THE GOVERNMENT 
By SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, President, British Board of Trade, London, England 
Delivered before the Association of British Chamber of Commerce, London, England, September 11, 1945 


CAN imagine no more appropriate gesture by any body 

of British people gathered together as we are today, 

than to wish good hea'th and prosperity to the Industry, 
‘Trade and Commerce of our country. 

Not only have our production, our men and women em- 
ployed in our industries at all levels, together with those who 
were in trade and commerce, played their full part in sav- 
ing the world from disaster, but it is upon their continuing 
strength and determination that we must rely for our suc- 
cessful issue out of the difficulties which now confront us, 
difficulties unparalleled in our history. 

We are torn between two great necessities and desires. 
it is urgently and vitally necessary for us to export every 
ounce of material and of manufactured commodities that we 
can possibly spare, and at the same time we are desperately 
anxious to do our utmost to provide our own people with 
all that is best of necessaries which they have so long gone 
without. 

Now we cannot do that by any catch-as-catch-can methods. 
We must plan the use of our resources as best we can. We 
can’t do all we should like to do, because the war has so 
tuipset our economic life that it will be many months and in- 
deed some years before we can recover even our pre-war 
position, much less gain those improvements in our stand- 
ards at which we are aiming. 

The division of our available resources between exports 
and the home market must be a difficult job and it is bound 
to bring disappointment to some people however it is car- 
ried out. 

For our own eventual salvation the principle that we 
must adopt is clear. We must hold back our own desires 
to get all we want for ourselves by way of consumption 
goods, so as to concentrate the more upon the rehabilitation 
of our homes and industries and the building up again of 
our export trades. 


But even more important than this division of our re- 
sources, is the drive that we must make to increase to the 
utmost the total volume of those resources. 

This means good teamwork. ‘The team consists of the 
employers, the employees and the Government, all equal 
partners, each of whom has their peculiar contribution to 
make. 

Employers must see that their business works in the na- 
ticuial interest—for that is the keynote of the team’s objective. 
‘Livey must see that our management standards are of the 
highest, for good management is vital to efficiency. 

From the employees we ask their intelligent interest in 
their work and their continued application to the job in 
hand. We need their skill and craftsmanship and their con- 
tribution to the efficiency of the productive processes. 

This means good and understanding co-operation in the 
factories themselves, which can only be brought about by 
up-to-date machinery of consultation. 

The Government is now coming wholeheartedly in as a 
third partner, representing the national interest and stressing 
the consumers needs. We do not want merely to hold. the 
ring, or to be called in when industry has got into especially 
great difficulties. Our objective is to be a helping partner 
all the time. 

For these purposes the Government must create the orderly 
conditions by which private enterprise can make the most 
effective contribution to the nation’s economic welfare. There 
must be an over-all plan and each industry must be told 
where it fits into that plan. We intend to keep industry 
fully informed; in return we want full information on the 
present position, on prospects, on plans, on needs and on 
progress. The Government can then help and collate. 

This will call for close liaison with industry, for mutual 
aims and for mutual confidence. It will also mean that 
the Government—ministers and civil servants—must know 
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more about industry, trade and commerce. This is not 
achieved by bringing business men to stately—if sometimes 
dingy—buildings in Whitehall. It is achieved by visiting the 
employer and the worker on his own ground. The partners 
must know and understand one another. They must work 
together. 

But we must not only produce all we can through this 
partnership effort but we must produce the right thing. 
We are going right out into the export markets as soon as 
ever we can make the goods to sell. But we do not want 
merely to snatch orders wherever they may be found in the 
present world deficiency. We want to build up for our- 
selves « stable reputation that will lay the foundations not 
merely for regaining our old markets, lost during the war, 
but also for new markets which we must have if we are to 
maintain our standard of living. 

We don’t export because we like sending our goods abroad 
but because without exports we cannot get the food, raw 
materials and manufactured commodities without which we 
cannot live. 

Now one thing is certain and that is that we shall never 
get those firm and stable export markets we desire if we 
adopt a take it or leave it attitude to our would-be customers. 

We are no longer monopolists in the export markets, we 
have many keen and ingenious competitors and we must 
show ourselves as ready as they are to adapt our manufac- 
tures and our methods of salesmanship to the markets we 
seek to serve. 

Anything is not good enough even for the smallest market, 
nothing but the best and most up-to-date is ever good enough 
to form the basis of our international commercial and indus- 
trial reputation. 

Whether we like it or not every single British article that 
is exported and every salesman that goes abroad can either 
help or hinder our economic prosperity and we have got to 
see that they all help and that none hinder. 

Not only must we maintain quality—for which we have 
always had the highest reputation—but we must also im- 


prove our standards of suitability to particular markets by 
the most careful study of their requirements and habits. 

Many firms have, of course, done this in the past—but a 
great many others have not and so have thrown away their 
chance of helping the country by increasing its exports. 

We must, too, keep up-to-date not only in our processes 
and so in our cost of production, but also in our products 
and designs. 

Keeping up-to-date does not mean borrowing the latest 
ideas from other countries—though there has been a great 
tendency to adopt that procedure in the past. 

It means doing our own research and relying upon our 
own inventiveness. We have demonstrated to the world 
during the war how outstanding our inventions are, let us 
show that we are just as capable in times of peace. 

That means a great deal more concentration on high 
technical education and on the research and development 
by such highly trained staff. 

That is one side of the picture, the other is in the artistic 
field of design. 

Here again it is not our function to copy or to try and 
play down to what we think is attractive to foreign markets. 
We have a great tradition of British design and we want 
to sell our goods because people recognize in them the su- 
periority of British designers and British culture. 

There is a great deal still to be done in this way and I 
am hoping through the Design in Industry Committee to be 
able to arrange next summer an exhibition in London of all 
the best prototypes of our post-war industrial designs so that 
we can show our own people and indeed the world that 
design in British Industry is a living tradition and one 
worthy to be admired and sought after. 

‘I hope British Industry will set to now to create a large 
volume of really high quality, well-designed goods that will 
make that exhibition a revelation to all those who visit it. 

That is one of the many ways in which the Government 
partnership will, I hope, help to stimulate our national in- 
terests in industry, trade and commerce. 


A Labor Peace Program 


HOW CAN OUR GOVERNMENT FULFILL ITS PRIMARY DUTY? 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG, Chairman, Committee to Promote Industrial Peace 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, September 24, 1945 


which a practical labor peace program would be more 

welcome than in Detroit! If there is any labor prob- 
lem or any kind of labor trouble which hasn’t yet come to 
Detroit, you can expect that it will visit you tomorrow! 
But for this very reason, you might be impatient with any- 
one who, coming from afar, thought he could show you a 
quick and easy way to industrial peace. So I hasten to as- 
sure you that I have not come here to sell you any patent 
remedy to cure all labor troubles. I am not here to tell you 
that the Hatch-Burton-Ball bill is the answer to all the 
questions. And I am not here to exhort business managers 
and labor leaders to stop fighting and to follow the Golden 
Rule. 

This is a time for hard thinking and plain talking. I 
shall not waste your time nor mine discussing what might 
be done if conditions were different and if human beings 
didn’t always act like human beings. 

Now that the war in Europe and Asia is over, the situ- 


Tete: is probably no city in the United States in 


ation is ripe for a renewal of the labor war at home which 
was partly deferred during the war abroad. Conditions gen- 
erally are almost ideal for labor trouble. In Detroit they 
are wonderful! Consumers are crying for goods; managers 
are hot with plans; capital is plentiful; millions of workers 
are looking for new jobs. Simple-minded people might 
say: “How foolish and wrong it is for men to strike in such 
a time. If they would only take jobs and keep on working, 
we could all be prosperous.” 

But it is idle to appeal to a rule of reason in labor warfare 
when we have legally established the rule of force. The 
question really presented is: Can we, as a nation, afford any 
longer to settle these economic conflicts by force; if not, 
how are they to be settled? This is not an easy question. 
As a civilized people, we might agree that peaceful arbitra- 
tion of all labor controversies would be desirable if we 
could first agree upon the standards of justice and then agree 
upon the selection of judges to apply those standards. Un- 
fortunately, there are no accurate and accepted standards of 
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economic justice, and men who are truly impartial and with- 
out prejudice in economic conflicts are scarcer than hen’s 
teeth. 

Let us look squarely at a major issue facing you here in 
Detroit. Certain labor unions are demanding a 30% in- 
crease in wages. Employers are resisting, not because they 
are unwilling to pay fair wages, but because there is no 
reliable measure of what is a fair wage. Wages can be too 
high, as well as too low. Wages largely determine prices, 
though some people in Washington don’t know that. Man- 
agers of business must sell products and must pay for capital 
is well as labor. But when there are no adequate standards 
by which to measure what are fair wages, how can employers 
or employees submit their disputes to a board of arbitration 
with any confidence that justice will be done? No matter 
how able or how impartial the arbitrators, it is practically 
certain that one or both parties will be dissatisfied with their 
award. 

That is why compulsory arbitration is not the simple way 
to settle labor disputes. It is easy to understand why man- 
wement and labor are unwilling to submit their most vital 
interests to the judgment of persons sufficiently remote and 
ill-informed to be called impartial. So the question still re- 
How can warring management and labor settle their 
differences without resorts to physical and economic violence 
which inflict heavy losses upon all the fighters and cause pub- 
lic losses and suffering which disgrace a 20th Century civili- 
zation? 

There are those who will tell you that the government 
should be a mere umpire in labor controversies, aiding neither 
combatant, but only requiring all the fighters to fight fairly. 
‘There are those who will tell you that the government 
should intervene wherever parties are unable to settle their 
differences, stop them from fighting and require them to 
submit their dispute to the decision of some sort of labor 
court. Both of these propositions are fantastically impractical. 

Governments have been trying for centuries to settle labor 
controversies by every imaginable use of force. Workers have 
been forbidden to organize, to act in concert, and to strike. 
Wages and working conditions have been fixed by law; but 
they have never staved fixed. 

In the last century, we evolved in the English-speaking 
countries a theory of settling labor controversies through trial 
by combat, with the government as umpire. This has re- 
sulted in a continuing and increasing warfare between man- 
agement and labor which was highly unsatisfactory to labor 
so long as labor organizations were weak, and employer 
organizations were strong, and the rules of the game, which 
were usually laid down in the courts by injunctions, helped 
the employers to win. But as labor organizations have 
rrown strong and, with their political power, have obtained 
more and more aid from the government umpire, labor has 
the violence of the warfare has 
increased, and injuries to the public interest have grown 
steadily worse. 

Thus, we have tried trial by combat and found that in 
the end the government is the sort of umpire who calls 
strikes on the visiting team and gives bases on balls to the 
home team in order to make sure that the crowd in the 
erandstand won't throw pop bottles and cry, “Kill the um- 
pire’! 

It should have become evident by this time that the 
primary function of the government in labor disputes should 
be the same as in other controversies between citizens. It 
is the first duty of a government to preserve peace and good 
order. Thereby, it is the duty of the government to re- 
quire that all citizens in every walk of life and in all cir- 
cumstances do everything in their power to settle their 
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differences by peaceful means. If these fail, the parties may 
be left at liberty to cease to work together; but they should 
not be at liberty to wage war upon each other in such a 
way as to violate the civil rights of their opponents or other 
citizens, and to destroy public security and to undermine 
the general welfare through the reckless use of either physi- 
cal or economic violence. 

The question demanding an answer today is: How can 
our government fulfill this primary duty? We should face 
the fact squarely that if the government continues to fail 
in its duty to preserve industrial peace and to prevent labor 
disputes from degenerating into civil warfare, it will eventu- 
ally become impotent to defend the nation against domestic 
enemies and enemies abroad. 

If we tackle this problem step by step, the solution will 
become clearer than if we seek by some sweeping, unprece- 
dented legislation to solve it all at once. 

We can start with this proposition: 

The government has the right and duty to command all 
citizens to make every reasonable effort to settle their differ- 
ences in a peaceful, orderly fashion before resorting to those 
tyrannical uses of physical force and economic coercion that 
quickly transform reasonable men into fighting animals. 

The labor organization or the employer organization that 
is unwilling to attempt peaceful negotiation (not with a gun. 
in hand but with shooting irons left at home) is unwilling 
to fulfill a public obligation. This obligation is not one to 
be voluntarily assumed or refused. It should be written 
down as a legal obligation. Any law intended to preserve 
industrial peace should begin by making it the duty of both 
parties to a labor dispute to make an honest effort to nego- 
tiate an agreement before they issue any declarations of war. 
Of course negotiators should be assured that representatives 
of both sides are duly authorized to act in behalf of those 
for whom they speak. The government can and should 
make sure of this. Then public and private responsibilities 
can be imposed on those who are authorized and obligated 
to fulfill them. 

If negotiation fails, there should be full opportunity for 
mediation and conciliation by government officials. If then 
agreement cannot be reached, there should be available and 
established by law a machinery for voluntary arbitration. 

In the peace program so far outlined, there is only one 
element of compulsion, and it should be acceptable to all 
concerned. That is a compulsion on each party to take no 
advantage of the other during negotiations, either by chang- 
ing the conditions out of which the dispute arose or by using 
delay to weaken the opposing party. 

The records of the National Mediation Board prove con- 
clusively that when employers and employees accept a legal 
obligation to negotiate before they start fighting the vast 
majority of labor disputes can be settled peacefully, most of 
them by direct negotiation, a great many by mediation and 
the remainder by voluntary arbitration. 

If agreement cannot be reached by negotiation, mediation, 
or voluntary arbitration, the government will in many cases 
have fulfilled its duty. If there is no substantial public 
interest in continued production, the parties can be left free 
to stew in their own juice. If they can’t agree on how to 
work together it might seem desirable for them to work 
apart. 

But in this day of large business and labor organizations, 
a failure of management and labor to agree may result in a 
stoppage of production that will not only be costly to the 
parties, but will also be injurious to the public. In this 
situation, it is advisable for the government to establish a 
fact-finding commission to make a public report and recom- 
mendations for the settlement of the controversy. Such a 
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report will at least direct public opinion to the real issues 
and create a popular understanding of the fairness or unfair- 
ness of the opposing contentions. Experience demonstrates 
that such a public investigation and report will often lead 
to a settlement of even a very difficult controversy. Here 
again it is evident that the parties to an unsettled dispute 
should be obligated to await the report of the fact-finding 
commission before beginning a private war in which public 
as well as private interests are sure to suffer. 

The detailed mechanism of such a peace program as I 
have been outlining has been written into the bill introduced 
by Senators Hatch, Burton, and Ball. To write this part 
of the program into law was the main purpose of those who 
drafted and sponsored the bill. This bill has been denounced 
as a compulsory arbitration bill. It was not written or 
sponsored by men who believe that compulsory arbitration 
is the way to settle labor disputes. There is no provision 
for compulsory arbitration except in a few cases of vast im- 
portance, in which there is today and always will be com- 
pulsory arbitration, as I shall explain in a moment. 

The underlying principles and methods of the proposed 
Act are exactly the same as the underlying principles of the 
Railway Labor Act under which industrial peace has been 
preserved in the railroad industry for over 19 years. Some 
of the critics of the HBB bill have falsely claimed that it is 
not modeled on the Railway Labor Act. On the contrary, 
its machinery for voluntary settlement of labor disputes fol- 
lows exactly the Railway Labor Act. Since I was a principal 
draftsman of both Acts, I ought to know, and any honest 
man who reads both will agree with me. 

Other critics claim that the Railway Labor Act has suc- 
ceeded only because employers and employees can get to- 
gether in this industry and pass the cost of increased wages 
on to the public. That isn’t true. There have been thou- 
sands of minor disputes and hundreds of major disputes 
settled on the railroads with universally the most vigorous 
sort of opposition to labor demands. I have participated in 
scores of these cases and I have never known tougher—I 
might almost say meaner—opponents in any litigation. 

Wages in the railroad industry have, as a matter of fact, 
lagged behind wages in comparable occupations outside that 
industry; and this fact has been used frequently by extremists 
in the labor movement as the basis for denouncing the Rail- 
way Labor Act. The freight and passenger charges to the 
public have net been increased by any collaboration of man- 
agement and labor. They have not been increased even in 
line with general price increases. The fact is that these 
charges for transportation services have been steadily re- 
duced so that the public has been getting better service at 
less cost, despite changes in wages and working conditions. 

But, as I mentioned, the HBB bill does go beyond the 
Railway Labor Act in providing for a sort of compulsory 
arbitration in a limited class of cases where the public wel- 
fare is deeply involved in continuous production. The bill 
does provide that, where the Federal Board finds that severe 
hardship will be imposed on the public as the result of the 
stoppage of a public utility or some other comparable service 
upon which the health and safety of a community depends, 
then the parties will be required to accept the recommenda- 
tions of a fact-finding commission as an arbitration award, 
but only for a trial period of normally one year. 

This is plainly a debatable requirement, but the question 
should be fairly debated as to how otherwise to prevent a 
stoppage of production which will cause widespread suffer- 
ing and irreparable loss. We all know that the stoppage of 
the electric light and power service of a great city cannot 
be tolerated for any length of time. We know that in some 
way both management and labor will be compelled to resume 


production in a brief space of time. The management cannot 
shut down a public utility because rates fixed by the public 
are too low or because wages demanded by the workers are 
too high. Why should a public duty be imposed. on man- 
agement to keep the plant going and no duty imposed on 
labor to do its part? We know that under the pressure of 
public upinion, public officials will quickly compel a re- 
sumption of work. Either management or labor will be 
forced to yield. Either police or soldiery will carry out the 
hasty judgment of executive officials—a mayor, a governor, 
or the President—and in some way, by the violent compul- 
sion of public anger, the dispute will be ended and produc- 
tion resumed. 

Instead of this sort of compulsion, the proposed Act pro- 
vides for a judicial hearing by a commission of able, im- 
partial representatives of the people. It would certainly 
seem more just to all concerned to have a dispute settled by 
requiring the parties to put in effect the recommendations 
of such a tribunal for a trial period than to have the dispute 
settled by the hurried and probably prejudiced decision of 
a poorly-informed executive official. 

However, if the idea of compulsory arbitration is more 
offensive to management and labor than these other forms 
of compulsion, I suppose we will have to stagger through a 
few more catastrophes before there will be a general reali- 
zation that when the compulsory settlement of a labor dis- 
pute becomes inevitable and public force is certain to be 
employed, there is a good deal to be said in favor of en- 
forcing a judicial decision by judicial methods instead of 
enforcing lynch law by executive action inspired by the roar 
of a mob. 

There is another objection to what is called compulsion 
which has been raised against a provision in the proposed 
Act which requires the settlement of grievance disputes by 
adjustment boards. Certainly neither labor leaders nor a 
great many employers seriously object to having grievance 
disputes settled by adjustment boards, because such boards 
have been established in large numbers by agreement of 
employer and employees. The bill simply provides that dis- 
putes over the interpretation and application of contracts— 
so-called grievance disputes—shall be submitted to these ad- 
justment boards, which are to be established by agreement 
of the parties. It is also provided that if such a board is 
not established by agreement, and grievance disputes threaten 
a substantial interruption of commerce, then the Federal 
Labor Relations Board can set up an adjustment board for 
the parties. 

It does not seem to be generally realized that labor con- 
tracts are today legally enforceable in the courts, although 
in a cumbersome, expensive way. All that is now proposed 
is that either a private board or a government board shall be 
created to pass on these disputes in the first instance. This 
will save expense and provide for a speedy, efficient way of 
reaching decisions which will then be enforced in the courts. 
This is no more compulsory arbitration than it is com- 
pulsory arbitration when a businessman goes into court and 
compels another businessman to fulfill his contract. It is 
no more compulsory arbitration than when an employee today 
goes into court to sue for wages due him under his contract. 
If there is no labor contract, then there is nothing to be 
enforced. But if there is a labor contract, which is the basis 
for the majority of labor relations today, then all that the 
proposed law provides is for a speedy and economical method 
of enforcing such a contract. 

It is not worth while to go into every objection that has 
been offered to the detailed procedures provided in the HBB 
bill, or into the detailed methods provided in the bill for 
enforcing legal obligations and preventing violations of law. 
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If a critic starts out by denying the fundamental principle 
that employers and employees owe duties to each other and 
to the public which, in protection of their private interests 
and in protection of the public interest, should be written 
into law, then he should admit that he is opposed to any 
method .of assuring industrial peace, because such obliga- 
tions and their enforcement are the only possible foundation 
for industrial peace. 

If the critic agrees with this fundamental proposition, 
then he should understand that the methods of enforcing 
legal obligations and preventing violations of law present 
highly technical questions which can be debated endlessly 
by lawyers and which have to be solved every time the Con- 
gress writes a law. ‘These questions must therefore be 
threshed out in committee hearings. They are a futile sub- 
ject for general public debate. 

The public issue which is now presented is whether there 
should be legislation to preserve and to promote industrial 
peace. ‘Those who believe that there should be such legis- 
lation should not undertake either to oppose or to defend 
the proposed Federal Industrial Relations Act in all its de- 
tails. “They will find in this proposed Act the groundwork 
for a structure that would aid in the peaceful settlement of 
labor disputes. They will find that the major problems have 
been intensively studied by men of exceptionally long and 
varied experience, and that the bill presents reasonable 
solutions which are worthy of careful study and which chal- 
lenge those who criticize them to do a better job. Let me 
point out to the noisy labor critics, the cynical business 
critics and the all-wise scholastic critics that they should 
meet this challenge and either write a better law to fill an 
urgent need or else confess their own incompetence. In the 
words of Disraeli, “It is much easier to be critical than to 
be correct.” 

The HBB bill was introduced with the understanding 
of all the sponsors that, through the course of committee 
hearings and congressional consideration, it could be and 
would be so revised that probably the original draftsmen 
would hardly be able to recognize their child. But those 
who produced the bill did so with the hope that out of its 
consideration would come an intelligently conceived and well 
designed law which would aid in the solution of one of the 
most difficult economic and political problems of our time. 

There are many people who do not feel personally con- 
cerned with the explosive problems which grow more men- 
acing every year under our present inadequate and trouble- 
breeding federal labor law. Let me call the attention of 
those who are concerned and those who are indifferent to a 
document adopted in San Francisco, called the Charter of 
the United Nations—a document representing a tremendous 
effort on the part of the leading statemen of the free nations 
of the world to devise some means for the preservation of 


international peace. 
as follows: 


“1. The parties to any dispute, the continuance of which 
is likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security, shall, first of all, seek a solution by 
negotiation, inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, 
judicial settlement, resort to regional agencies or arrange- 
ments, or other peaceful means of their own choice. 

“2. The Security Council shall, when it deems neces- 


sary, call upon the parties to settle their dispute by such 
means.” 


The first article of Chapter VI reads 


It would be strange if we in the United States could not 
establish the means of preserving industrial peace, but must 
leave labor disputes to settlement by the medieval method 
of trial by combat, at the same time when it has been pos- 
sible to gather together representatives of the free nations 
of the world and to obtain their agreement upon an inter- 
national law designed to preserve ‘aternational peace. It 
would be strange if we have reached the stage of civilization 
in which great nations are even willing to relinquish some 
sovereign rights and to confide great national interests to 
preservation through the joint action of governments that 
have so many conflicting interests in economic and political 
spheres, and if at the same time we have not reached the 
stage where our employers and labor organizations are will- 
ing to relinquish any of their private powers of aggression 
and to accept the obligations which they clearly owe to all 
the people and to the government upon which they rely for 
the protection of all their rights and powers! 

It would be strange if, as a leading apostle of international 
peace, the United States of America were compelled to con- 
fess itself unable to preserve domestic peace and unable to 
preserve and to protect the health of the economic system 
through which alone the United States has become the most 
powerful nation in the world. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to repeat my early assurance 
that I did not come here to sell you any patent remedy to 
cure all labor troubles—that I am not here to tell you that 
the Hatch-Burton-Ball bill is the answer to all the ques- 
tions. My sole purpose is to express my faith that we can 
establish and maintain peace in the major industries of this 
nation through the enactment of labor legislation based on 
sound precedents and the lessons of experience. I believe that 
at least guideposts toward such legislation have been set up 
in the bill for a Federal Industrial Relations Act which was 
introduced by Senators Hatch, Burton, and Ball. And I 
believe that just as soon as employers and labor leaders, who 
see no profit in labor warfare, start moving in the direction 
of those guideposts they will find themselves, and that not 
until then will they find themselves, moving forward on the 
road to industrial peace. 
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aback and even alarmed by the result of my efforts. 


President, 


NUMBER of times in recent months, since I was 
bold enough to air my interest in small business in 
an article on that subject, | have been quite taken 
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not realize I was carving out for myself such a formidable 
undertaking. 

First I was taken aback by the degree of very live and 
aggressive interest in the subject on the part of so many 
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people in so many walks of life. I was well aware that 
politicians had been courting the favor of small business for 
a number of years back, there having been introduced into 
Congress some 400 bills bearing on small business enter- 
prise in the brief period from 1933 to 1944. I also knew 
that there were nearly two million small businesses of one 
sort or another in existence in this country, but I did not 
realize that their welfare struck such a responsive chord in 
the minds of large businessmen, bankers, teachers, preachers, 
editors and others in all walks of life. I was not aware 
either of the tremendous variety of questions which would 
come to me from all these sources and particularly from 
members of our armed forces, whose postwar plans seemed 
to include every sort of small business venture one could 
imagine. It has taxed my capacity to answer all of the 
letters I have received seeking advice and information. And 
the variety and nature of the inquiries put to me have been 
such as to thoroughly scotch any notion I might have had 
that I was well informed in the whole field of small busi- 
ness. I assure you it is a vast and most complicated field 
with almost infinite ramifications—so vast that I doubt 
if anyone could presume to call himself an authority on all 
small business. To illustrate with just three widely diverse 
examples which have come in my mail, I have had a re- 
quest for advice from an elderly widow, just released from 
a mental institution, who loves to make stuffed toys and 
wants to go into business making them; a letter from a G. 
I. cook who wants to put his experience to work with six 
other partners in a “very high grade night club” (a situa- 
tion which will obviously be less a business problem than 
it is a problem in human relations when those seven part- 
ners and their bottled entertainment get together under one 
roof); and a letter from a very fine Nebraska boy, now in 
a part of India which is periodically ridden with horrible 
famine, who has an idea for ireezing or drying food for 
storage to prevent starvation in the famine years. Trying 
to answer sensibly and helpfully inquiries such as these is 
indeed a formidable task. 

And now I find my temerity in expressing my opinion 
in this field has brought me—a very ordinary businessman— 
to these academic surroundings where, in spite of my herit- 
age, I assure you I do not feel entirely at ease. I am asked 
to be a prophet of small business in the postwar period. And 
not only is it unusually foolish for a businessman to engage 
in prophecy, but the Bible tells us that a prophet in his own 
home town is without honor. 

But in spite of my misgivings I am most happy to be here 
for I consider that any small contribution I can make to 
this undertaking of the University is a privilege. It is a 
privilege because this is my Alma Mater. It is a privilege 
because of the close ties between my family and the early 
life of this institution. More than that, it is a privilege be- 
cause all of my study over the years, all of my conversa- 
tions and correspondence over recent months with people 
from all walks of life, and especially all of my talks and 
correspondence with young men and women in the armed 
forces have convinced me deeply that the greatest enemy of 
small business in the postwar world (as in the pre-war 
world) will be just plain ignorance. And in undertaking 
through this Institute of Small Business Management to 
dispel some measure of ignorance, the University is both 
setting a fine example to the rest of the country and under- 
taking a most vital and helpful and needed service to the 
community of Omaha and its environs. 

Now I know it is a serious accusation to suggest that ig- 
norance exists in any widespread form among any par- 
ticular group of people. But I am not the only one who be- 


lieves there has been widespread ignorance and lack of 
sound counsel in that part of our economy which is known 
as small business enterprise. Probably the most compre- 
hensive study ever made of small business was that which 
was undertaken in 1939 by the joint congressional and 
executive committee known as the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee. The foreword to the report of that 
committee’s researches has the following to say: 

“The chance of a newcomer becoming an established 
member of the business community is sadly slight. He 
carries along until his funds are exhausted, and then dis- 
appears from the scene. His place is taken by another 
hopeful, certain he has abilities which will permit him 
to succeed where his predecessor has failed. . . . Es- 
tablishment of a concern and the entrance of an indi- 
vidual into business are usually accompanied by the naive 
optimism of inexperience. Unaware of the odds against 
them and largely ignorant of the weapons of trade, pros- 
pective proprietors march stolidly to the ambush.” 


If I interpret correctly, that statement says the average 
small businessman is playing “blindman’s bluff.” 

One of the most able students in the field of small busi- 
ness enterprise, Mr. Roy A. Foulke, has this to say: 

“It is generally reported that the largest percentage 
of failures is directly chargeable to poor management, 
closely followed by the lack of capital. It is quite likely, 
however, that most of the failures attributed to other 
causes such as competition, over-trading, speculation, 
general business conditions, and even unseasonable weather 
would have been anticipated under more capable, far- 
seeing management. Does not the very excuse of lack of 
capital point to lack of foresight? Is it good judgment in 
the first place to begin operations in any line of busi- 
ness with inadequate capital, and in the second place, if 
losses are assumed to such an extent that the remaining 
invested capital funds are insufficient for continued sound 
operation, then cannot these losses invariably be laid at 
the door of poor management ?” 


I suggest that Mr. Foulke, in that latter passage, is using 
a polite bit of phraseology to say, “Some people haven't 
sense enough to come in out of the rain.” 

But I do not have to resort to the opinions of others for 
such evidence. The record is at hand to tell its own story. 
According to Dun and Bradstreet’s very ably compiled 
records, there were in existence at the turn of this century 
a total of 1,174,000 independent business enterprises. At 
the end of 1940 there were 2,156,000 such independent 
firms—or a net gain of just under 1,000,000 enterprises over 
a period of 40 years. How many new enterprises do you 
suppose were established over the 40 years to accomplish 
that gain of less than 1,000,000? A total of 16,000,000, or 
an average of 400,000 a year for 40 years, in order to gain 
less than 1,000,000 in all. 

I shall not belabor the point. The fact is that most small 
business enterprises, especially small retail establishments 
and distributive units which make up nearly 85% of all 
small business, are started on hope, with a big dash of am- 
bition, with perhaps a touch of very dangerous avarice, with 
far too little experience and with a vast lack of knowledge 
or know-how. And that is why nearly a third of these new 
enterprises fail in their first year, another 14 or 15% in 
their second year, and as high as 70% are usually gone by 
the end of five years. 

It is a tribute to the fortitude, the courage, the ingenuity 
and the ambition of Americans that in spite of these very 
discouraging figures some 350,000 to 450,000 new enter- 
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prises are started each year. But it is not, 1 submit, a 
tribute to our intelligence in small business matters, in spite 
of our much vaunted love of and adherence to a free enter- 
prise system and a land of opportunity for all. 

Now there are those who declare—and perhaps believe— 
that these ghastly statistics of waste and ruin are the price 
we must pay for a free enterprise system. If that be the 
case, it is certainly a high price. But I am always suspicious 
of such despairing explanations. For they imply, at least, 
that only under some other system—by regimentation in one 
form or another—can you prevent such waste. Whereas I 
believe that only free men using their ingenuity can ever 
achieve lasting solutions to problems such as these. And 
here is a source of waste, so vast in its extent, so crippling 
to business, and so vital to our future welfare, I think it is 
about time we tackled it with a great deal of vigor for the 
sake of business efficiency alone—if not for the sake of 
eliminating the human waste and tragedy involved. 

The plain fact is (if I am any judge of the pulse and 
vitality of our free enterprise system) that in the postwar 
era just ahead we must make inroads against this over- 
whelming weakness in our small business picture. 

From the turn of the century right straight through, year 
after year for 29 years we had an increase each year in the 
total number of business enterprises operating in_ this 
country. But in 1941, before the war started and after 12 
long years of depression and substantial unemployment in 
this country, we had only about the same number of es- 
tablished individual enterprises that we had in existence 
back in 1926 and substantially fewer than we had in 1929. 

The number of new business enterprises started in the 
average year in the 1920's was 474,000. In the 1930's it 
was 100,000 a year less and just barely ahead of the decade 
from 1911 to 1920—a decade which included mostly war 
years and a period in which our normal economy and our 
population were roughly one-third smaller. 

Since the outbreak of World War II, the number of 
new enterprises established has followed a typical war pat- 
tern, but more sharply delineated than heretofore because 
total war has added to the forces normally at work. The 
number of new enterprises established dropped sharply at 
the outset of the war—about 30% in 1942 and 1943—and 
because of the shortages of critical materials and of man- 
power have since continued at a very low rate. Failures or 
discontinuances, on the other hand, held a steady high pace 
for more than a year after the outbreak of the war largely 
because the draft and labor shortages forced many discon- 
tinuances in spite of increased public buying. As a result, 
there has been since Pearl Harbor a further marked drop— 
not less than 10°0>—in the number of going establishments. 
Small business is always high on the casualty lists of war. 

These figures I have cited on business births are the vital 
statistics of our economy—yes, the vital statistics of our en- 
terprise as a people. ‘They tell the story of a fifteen year 
lag in the development of new private enterprises and a 
vast constriction of our much vaunted individual opportuni- 
ties. Just as surely as a declining birth rate in our popula- 
tion forecasts a mature, aging and dependent population, a 
declining birth rate in news business enterprise forecasts a 
mature and aging economy which is losing its vigor and its 
power to support and employ a growing population. And if 
this trend continues or reasserts itself at any early point in 
the postwar years ahead, then in truth you and I will have 
cause for alarm that our economic freedoms, our opportuni- 
ties for our children and our children’s children, and finally 
our political, religious and other freedoms are in jeopardy. 

That is the pessimistic side. But there is a bright side 


also. After every war there has followed a strong resurgence 
in the rate of business births—just as there follows a strong 
resurgence in the human birth rate. For one thing, I sup- 
pose both come under the heading of postponed important 
business. But there are other fundamental and underlying 
reasons. 

During the war, a sustained rate of discontinuing busi- 
nesses plus a great lag in the creation of new business enter- 
prises creates a sort of business vacuum. Into that vacuum, 
at the close of war, rushes a tremendous pent-up volume of 
consumer savings plus a tremendous volume of unfulfilled 
consumer wants. And the combination of the two creates 
an almost explosive pressure for the establishment of new 
business enterprises. 

Ready and waiting to seize upon the situation thus cre- 
ated are thousands of civilians who in normal times would 
have brought to fruit their plans for starting a business but 
who have, like all of us, decided to wait until after the war 
to carry out their most cherished plans. 

Ready and waiting to seize upon the situation also are 
hundreds of thousands of the men and women in the armed 
forces. Our inclination to feel sorry for many of these boys 
and girls, because they have had several years taken out of 
their careers and their normal progress, is in many instances 
misguided. Many of them were in a rut and knew it when 
they went into the service. Many who didn’t realize before 
the war that they had missed their natural bent or calling 
have found somewhere in their war experience new and 
fascinating interests which have stirred in them latent 
abilities. Hundreds of thousands of men after the last war 
made new starts which took them from the class of drones 
to men of creative accomplishments. In the barrack room 
and aboard ship and in the foxholes, buddies dream their 
dreams and plan their plans. They rail at the discipline and 
lack of opportunity for initiative in military life. And thus 
by circumstance of the time to think and to talk with others 
they do what few of us ever do in normal times—they dis- 
cuss and plan and dream a career of their own choosing in- 
stead of falling by chance into a career of frustration. This 
is one of the small compensations we can glean from the 
great horror of war. But it will act along with other factors 
I am mentioning to bring about a resurgence of new busi- 
ness enterprise in the years just ahead. 

New products, new designs and new services, held back 
for lack of materials or the opportunity for development 
during the war period, will be another factor strong in the 
picture and stimulating to mew postwar enterprises. I am 
a subscriber to and fascinated reader of a service lately es- 
tablished to bring together inventors, manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of such products. My imagination is stimulated by 
following each release which describes new products rang- 
ing all the way from a new atomic toy (designed, I suppose, 
to bring our children’s education in violence up to a new 
high level of terrifying noises) ; to a new pocket radio which 
can be plugged into the ear like a hearing device and I sup- 
pose will help any dullard walking down the street to look 
like a very profound and absent minded professor; to hun- 
dreds and thousands of more practical devices, such as a 
reading lamp ‘which kills germs while you read—devices 
which promise better and more healthful living. 

Probably most important of all, there is a vast stimulus 
to new business enterprise in the accumulated savings which 
I touched upon a few minutes ago. We ordinarily think of 
those savings as stimulating business because they represent 
great consumer buying power. Or we think of savings as 
an emergency fund or as a bulwark for old age. But sav- 
ings are, of course, more than that. They are the source 
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of capital which creates jobs. And in our highly mechanized 
economy, it appears to require a higher and higher capital 
investment to put a man to work efficiently on a basis where 
he can compete with other well equipped workers. ‘The 
Economic Almanac, in 1943, gave these figures as the 
capital required to put one person to work in each of sev- 
eral industries: 


In the Railroad Business............. $25,000 
In the Chemical Manufacturing Business 17,000 
In the Telephone Business............ 16,750 
In the Printing Business............. 5,800 


On the Average for All Manufacturing 6,300 


In the retail field the best guestimates (and | coin that 
word very advisedly) put the figure at $5,000 on the av- 
erage. The figure, | believe, is low for most well equipped 
retail business today. 

Well, what savings have we at hand to put men to work 
in new and in existing enterprises? The figure at the end of 
1944 was 234 billions of dollars, seven-tenths of which rep- 
resented savings held by individuals and not by existing 
corporations. Since the end of 1944, the figure has un- 
doubtedly reached more than 250 billions. Now my mind 
has a great deal of trouble in comprehending either eco- 
nomically or philosophically the meaning of even a billion 
dollars, and I don’t pretend to comprehend the meaning of 
250 billions of dollars. But of this I am sure—that this 
great volume of savings, 2% times greater than before the 
war and the great bulk of it in the hands of individuals, is 
a dynamic factor the power of which is far more likely to 
be underestimated than overestimated in our prophecies and 
forecasts about a postwar future. 

It has in it the potential promise of a new and greatly 
expanded and dynamic economy providing for us and for 
the rest of the world a higher standard of living than has 
ever been known. Or, it has in it for us the sort of a boom 
and bust which will make the 20’s and the 30’s look like 
child’s play. And for the purpose of looking into the future 
of small business enterprise, which of these two potentials 
is likely to mature is a vastly important point. For this one 
thing we do know—that the pressure this volume of sav- 
ings exerts will overcome much of the resistance of normal 
caution, much of the fear of harassment from government 
controls, and even much of the fear of the brutal effect of 
taxation in the minds of individual enterprisers who are 
debating the wisdom of starting a busi.ess of their own. I 
know, because among the many, many scores of letters I 
have received from men and women in the service and in 
all walks of life, a substantial number of them have set 
forth the amount of capital they have on hand. Few of 
them mention less than $2,500 (to which, of course, service- 
men added their $2,000 G. I. loan), while many of them 
mention $5,000, $10,000, $15,000 and $20,000. Fed up 
with regimentation and discipline, inspired with a new dar- 
ing and spirit of adventure brought about by war and 
travel, looking forward to a bright new world, and with 
$5,000 jingling in his pocket, no mere job at $100, $200 
or even $500 a month is likely to look good, and no busi- 
ness venture no matter how risky or fraught with difficulties 
is likely to look bad to a returning serviceman. A little 
loose change in the pocket gives men a tremendous amount 
of confidence, I have found. 

These, then, are the major forces at work which are to- 
day formulating the postwar pattern for new small busi- 
ness enterprises. We are headed, for better or for worse, 
to a new period of .accelerated births in new business enter- 
prises and to a period of new expansion in existing small 


enterprises. In every corner of the land new signs will go 
up, new doors will open, long nourished hopes will blossom 
into the reality of performance, and we shall see—perhaps 
artificially stimulated, but none the less real—a new rebirth 
of enterprise and a new confidence in our land of oppor- 
tunity. 

Well, we had this same rebirth after the last war. Let's 
see what happened to it. 

In 1919, the first postwar year, 308,000 new business en- 
terprises came into being in this country. In 1920, the rate 
jumped sharply to 459,000, and moved to a peak of 496,000 
in 1925. So far so good—a 60% increase in 1925 over 1919 
which was the first postwar year. 

But what were business failures or deaths doing mean- 
while? Well, failures were at a low ebb in 1919, just as 
they are now and will be for some months ahead. There 
were only 197,000 failures in 1919. But by 1921, they had 
passed 400,000 nicely and had risen to almost an all-time 
high of 478,000 in 1922. By 1925, they were still going 
strong at 451,000. This was an increase of 129% in the 
death rate, as against an increase of 60% in the birth rate 
over that six year period. 

From 1925 through 1928 the birth and death rates were 
locked in a grim struggle for supremacy—the birth rate fall- 
ing over that period from 496,000 to 476,000, while the 
death rate rose from 451,000 to 463,000. In all, over those 
four years, there were 1,939,000 new enterprises started 
while 1,841,000 enterprises failed—a gain from all of that 
struggle of less than 100,000. 

Then came 1929—and keep in mind now that the stock 
market crash came along toward the end of that year. 
Births that year were 453,000, but deaths were 483,000. 
And for the next four years, the cancer of failure which 
had been growing for ten years gave the grim reaper a 
field day, at the end of which we were a quarter of a million 
free, independent, going enterprises in arrears. 

I am not here to debate the question of whether these 
failures helped to bring on the depression, or whether the 
forces that brought on the depression created these failures. 
I think it significant, however, that the failure rate passed 
the birth rate about the time Mr. Raskob made his famous 
remark about stocks being too low priced and, in fact, just 
at the close of an election campaign when depression was so 
far away that a majority of us voted for two chickens in a 
pot. But whether the coming depression was the chicken 
that laid the egg for small business, or whether small busi- 
ness was the chicken that laid the depression egg, I think 
it is not a matter of great importance. What I do think is 
that no economy—no matter how sound—could long re- 
main healthy under conditions in which the death rate of 
enterprise had for ten years been pressing and then had 
finally passed the birth rate. 

Assume, now, that in the postwar years just ahead we 
have a birth rate of say 500,000 new enterprises a year for 
ten years—a not wholly unwarranted assumption. Suppose 
that these entrepreneurs, on the average, invest $5,000 of 
capital in equipment, goods and operating capital. If my 
arithmetic is right, that would amount to $2,500,000,000 
a year poured into our basic economic foundation. Do that 
for ten years and you have 25 billion dollars invested in 
foundations. If this foundation has been carefully laid and 
the money safely invested, there can be built on it a tre- 
mendous economic expansion which will provide jobs that 
increase the standard of living for everyone. But if the 
foundation is poorly laid and the money wasted, it has first 
been only a powerful factor for artificial boom and its ulti- 
mate collapse will surely mean a terrific bust. A Brewster 
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let loose with 25 billions to blow instead of a million can 
cut quite a figure and leave quite some devastation in his 
trail. 

Therefore, regardless of any theories as to what caused 
the boom and bust in the 1920's, I say that this birth and 
death struggle of new enterprise under any set of condi- 
tions can either be a powerful factor aggravating and build- 
ing force behind a process of boom and bust; or it can be 
a powerful factor in adding to the solid strength and growth 
and all-round welfare of the nation. 

Perhaps now I can reduce to simpler terms the nature of 
my prophecies for small business in the postwar world. 


(1) I think the forces at work make it inevitable that 
the immediate postwar years will see a great new rebirth of 
enterprise and of belief in economic opportunity. This will 
be reflected in a very high birth rate for small new busi- 
ness enterprises. 


(2) This development can mean a very powerful, 
permanent and far reaching contribution to the future 
growth and expansion of the nation. Or it can mean—as it 
did after the last war—simply an added force creating a still 
shorter cycle than ever of boom and bust. 


(3) If it is the latter, then there will again be hundreds 
of thousands of courageous, enterprising young men and 
women—natural leaders in their communities—who will end 
the period in disillusionment, perhaps members of a new 
honus march on Washington, and with faith destroyed in our 
enterprise system. 


(4) But if we can make this rebirth of enterprise into a 
solid foundation for future economic growth, then it may be 
we shall have saved the last, best hope of our economic free- 
doms. 


Which course the future holds for small business, I take 
it, rests in the hands of each of us as citizens, as business 
people and as educators. And I take it the essence of this 
meeting tonight is to point the way, if we can very briefly, 
to our individual part in shaping a sound future for small 
business. 


Kirst, | would say that we as citizens should be consciously 
and everlastingly alert to legislation and to legislators that 
will have an effect either favorably or adversely on small 
business. | would not personally presume to try to analyze 
or recommend a national policy on all matters that will have 
a bearing on our postwar economic development—foreign 
policy, monetary policy, fiscal policy, tax policy, social policy, 
etc. For example, I find myself torn on the tax question as 
between the desirability of cutting corporate income taxes or 
individual income taxes first and most. When my sympathies 
for the small enterpriser—usually a sole owner or partner— 
are aroused, as they are very easily, I lean to the belief 
encouragement for him should come first in the form of re- 
duced individual taxes. But then I also realize that crippling 
corporate taxation can retard huge investments which might 
employ hundreds of thousands of my small businessman’s 
customers. My hope is that corporate taxes, which seem to 
be the first on the schedule, will be cut promptly, and enough 
to stimulate this employment and to thus make sharp reduc- 
tions in individual income taxes eventually possible. When 
I say “cut enough” I am thinking in terms of repeal of all 
excess profits taxes and reduction of ordinary profits taxes 
substantially below the 40% pre-war figure. Such a move 
I believe would truly stimulate corporate enterprise. Also, 
I am prompted to that conclusion from a study I recently 
was told about which showed that a number of new small 
ventures started after the last war, which grew to be present 


day industrial giants, could not have maintained a growth 
curve in their early years with a 40% profits tax. 

So much for our obligation as citizens. It is great but I 
shall not attempt to dictate your policy as voters except to 
ask that you be constantly alert to the needs of these small 
independent businessmen. And I am doubly prompted to 
leave the matter there because first, I do not believe govern- 
ment can accomplish many of the most important things 
which should be done for small business; and second, because 
I am afraid the more we believe government will do it, the 
less we ourselves will assume the initiative and responsibility. 

But as an audience of businessmen and of educators and of 
students of small business, I think there is much we can do. 
First, let’s turn to the businessmen—especially large busi- 
nessmen : 

These small businessmen in the postwar world will be 
perhaps 85 to 90% engaged in tht distribution of goods and 
services. In the past, this field has been ready prey to any and 
every manufacturer or producer of goods and services who 
came along. Turnover has created human waste at an ap- 
palling pace. Distribution contracts have been entered into 
without the slightest concern over whether the distributor 
had the capital, the know-how, the market or even the per- 
sonality to earn a good living from the contract. The pro- 
ducer’s attitude has been that he has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose no matter what type of outlet he gets for 
his product. To the producer, volume for volume’s sake has 
been his God, in spite of the fact that no more false God 
ever existed. High cost sales, exorbitant bad debt losses, 
reclaimed merchandise and equipment, bad service to con- 
sumers, turnover of outlets and markets, destruction of con- 
sumer confidence—these and a host of other consequences 
follow such a policy and act not only to destroy distribution 
but to increase production costs. I heard the other day of a 
prominent manufacturer who had granted six franchises in 
one neighborhood with which I am familiar, a territory in 
which possibly one and certainly not more than two dealers 
had a ghost of a chance to make a living. The first step I 
know of that will protect and nurture these small distributive 
enterprises is for producers and manufacturers to face the 
fact that volume for volume’s sake is uneconomic and to 
adopt squarely and openly the policy that a sound, healthy, 
solvent and permanent distributive organization comes be- 
fore volume for volume’s sake. 

A second step is to establish standards for a successful out- 
let or establishment in your business. Know how much capi- 
tal is required. Provide aptitude and other tests to help men 
trying to get into your business to find out whether they 
are equipped mentally and temperamentally to succeed. Set 
standards of prior experience which you will adhere to. 
Know what market is required and grant no franchise where 
the market to support it is not there. In 1939, 64% of all 
retail outlets did a gross business of $10,000 or less. And 
while many of these very small enterprises probably were 
economic in the sense that they served lightly populated areas 
or that they were more a way of living than a business for 
their proprietors, the very great number of them suggests 
that some, at least, were set up and were being served with- 
out regard to their economic justification or the eventual fate 
of the proprietor and his venture. 

A third measure, closely allied to the last named one, 
would consist of carrying on constant research into the prob- 
lems of your distributive organization and in the best modern 
methods for these independent outlets to follow. And that 
goes for the producer of tapioca, which is perhaps as little 
as 1/100ths per cent of the gross sales of a typical grocery 
outlet, as it does for the automobile manufacturers who has 
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an exclusive dealer. Many of the outlets which buy and sell 
multiple lines from literally scores of manufacturers are the 
outlets which receive the least in helpful training or direc- 
tion and which therefore have the very highest failure rates. 
I believe it is up to producers who supply these outlets to 
make the welfare of their distributor as much their responsi- 
bility as if he were an exclusive distributor. 

A fourth step is to carry on constant training of these 
people in the methods your research uncovers. If you think 
you cannot afford special trainers or teachers, teach your 
manufacturers’ and wholesale salesmen to be trainers. It 
will pay big results. For a representative who succeeds only 
in loading the shelves with merchandise for a future failure 
certainly cannot be called a constructive salesman; whereas 
a representative who succeeds in making a weak outlet into 
a strong and successful dealer by the same token becomes a 
very successful salesman. 

My next point to businessmen may get me into trouble, 
but I shall nevertheless make it. If you are a manufacturer 
or producer, stay out of ownership and control of the dis- 
tributive field or get out if you are already in it. I am 
thinking of a factory branch house or a company owned retail 
store. I know of a famous street of successful small tire 
dealers which is no more. There are today two big over- 
financed—perhaps profitably and perhaps unprofitably, who 
knows or who cares—factory owned retail stores on that 
street. The small independent businessmen are gone. That 
this is unfair competition is the least criticism I have of those 
stores. The greater criticism is that they have destroyed 
initiative. But more than that, I do not believe and never 
will believe that a handful of men in a home office, brainy 
as they may be, guiding the destinies of hundreds of outlets 
scattered all over the country, can ever produce the com- 
bined wisdom, the strength, the progress, or the ultimate 
safety for the manufacturer that can be afforded by a system 
of strong, solvent and independent distributors and dealers. 
As a whole, the producers of this country have so abused the 
independent distributive system that they are inclined today 
to jump to the conclusion that they can make distribution 
effective only by taking over, owning and controlling it 
themselves. I know of no more destructive course for stimu- 
lating initiative and enterprise; but more important, I know 
of no more dangerous course for the average producer to 
follow from the standpoint of his ultimate cost and of his 
safety. 

(Please do not mistake this as an attack on chain stores. 
When a chain store organization is set up to do a distributive 
job only—buying as any distributor does from producers— 
I have no criticism on this score. But I do not think it good 
business management or ultimately sound public policy for 
large producers to own and control their distribution or for 
large distributors to step in and buy and control their own 
producing facilities. The effect of either on a free competi- 
tive system is unhealthy.) 

Finally, I would say to businessmen, take a continuous 
interest in the other fellow who is starting a small business. 
Guide him and give him help, even if he threatens to become 
a competitor. In most cases it will help you in the long 
run. Encourage men to get experience before they strike out 
for themselves. Encourage them to take training such as 
this Small Business Institute. Give them as much knowledge 
as you can and pass on to them as much business as you 
can that does not hurt yourself. 

And now to the educators let me suggest that the first big 
task is for us to learn vastly more about this whole vital sub- 
ject than is now known. The data at hand on the successful 
operation of small business is so meager and so poorly co- 


ordinated as to be a disgrace. It was a famous educator, I 
believe, who said: 

“Education is the only cure for certain diseases the modern 
world has engendered ; but if you don’t know the disease, the 
remedy is superfluous.” All too little is known of a scientific 
nature about this probiem of locating, establishing and oper- 
ating a successful small business. If we are to teach it well, 
we must find out as much as possible about it. 

In your teaching of aspiring young businessmen, teach 
them not simply how to conduct or manage a business well. 
Far more important to the success of a small business in the 
postwar world will be to teach them how to evaluate a 
business opportunity. Teach them when to undertake and 
when not to undertake the establishment of a business. I 
trust and hope that the Institute of Small Business Man- 
agement will make that a major part of their endeavor, and 
particularly with returning veterans, who deserve something 
better than the disillusionment and heartbreak and unem- 
ployment which follow an ill-conceived business undertaking. 

Teach the man who would go into business for himself 
why business exists—that it exists not to make him rich or 
to enable him to look down upon people who werk for some- 
one else. Teach him wiat is a fact; namely, that the rewards 
of being in business for himself are after all on the average 
little better from a money standpoint than are the rewards 
which fall to employed people who are equally aggressive 
and alert. Teach him that business exists to meet and fulfill 
the needs of others. Teach him that business is the market- 
place where one man’s labor is exchanged for another’s in 
the form of things they need to enjoy and enrich a satis- 
factory life. Teach him that profit, while necessary always, 
is at best a measure of the efficiency with which the needs of 
people are met, rather than an end to be sought in itself 
without regard to the service the business performs. For that 
business which is neither born to serve a real need nor serves 
it well is doomed to failure. 

Teach well the techniques of management which are 
proven and sound. I shall not attempt to dwell on them here 
since they will be the substance of the Institute’s work in 
the weeks to come. 

And finally, teach a respect and love for the enterprise 
system which has made America great. Teach them that the 
rewards which come of a successful business adventure are as 
much or more rewards of spirit than of the pocketbook. The 
zest of a long chance, the freedom to act always in the best 
course as their conscience sees the best course, the knowledge 
that they have served others well, have built their com- 
munity, have afforded employment and home and family life 
and security for others—these are the rewards that make 
worthwhile the average venture into business for yourself. 

Dr. Haynes, when this institution was very young, shortly 
after old Reddick Hall on the old campus was torn down, 
there appeared in its catalogue and in its advertising a sketch 
of the doorway of Joslyn Hall. And beneath the sketch ap- 
peared these words: 

“Wisdom, like the tabernacle of old, must take up its 
abodé among the people.” 


I have always had a lasting and deep respect for that line 
as a motto for an institution of learning. May I say to you, 
and to your faculty, and to the community of Omaha that 
in undertaking this Institute of Small Business Management 
just at this time in the turn of our national life, I believe 
you are fulfilling, in a way that is prophetic, the meaning 
of that motto. May you have the very greatest of success in 
your effort to bring wisdom to the lives of these future 
business pioneers on whom America must depend so heavily 
in the years just ahead. 
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Some Aspects of Foreign Commerce 


CURRENT LAWS, METHODS AND ARRANGEMENTS NOT GOOD 
By THOMAS C. HART, Senator from Connecticut 


NOME time ago, when our war machine was building 
up, there was a rather high-level Navy Department 
conference concerning procurement problems at that 

time. One of the conferees was a former vice president of 

one of the large chain-store companies, a man of long ex- 
perience in that field, who was highly valuable to the Navy 

Department over a considerable period. 

During the conference Mr. Folsom expressed satisfaction 
with the way war materials were being turned out of the 
factories, and then went on to show that the least satisfactory 
angle lay in distribution; that is, in too many failures to get 
the products distributed in the proper amounts at the correct 
times and places. He made quite a little speech about it and 
amply proved the case, after which various naval officers 
thanked him and expressed admiration. His rejoinder to that 
was: 

“You Navy men are all right on procurement, and you 
no doubt will learn to distribute the product; but don’t 
think you will know it all then. To be fully developed, you 
would also have to learn to sell.” (Selling anything, of 
course, is about as far removed from the naval officers’ field 
as any activity can possibly be.) 

Those are the three parts of commerce—producing, dis- 
tributing, and selling. We of this State have, during many 
years of peace as well as during these crucial years of war 
amply demonstrated that we know how to produce—how to 
get the stuff out of our factories. The future worry will be 
disposing of our production; and we are all thinking over 
the foreign field as one of our vital outlets. 

Over the years behind us we have been in the habit of 
consuming, roughly, 90 percent of our own production, and 
foreign markets have taken something like 10 percent of it. 
Of course, our domestic markets are the most important ones, 
but they have not been big enough; and they will probably 
consume a smaller percentage of our total capacity in the 
future than they have in the past. Therefore, that 10 per- 
cent, that 20 percent, or whatever it may be in our various 
industrial fields, will be important. 

We will deal tonight more with distribution—that is, 
overseas transportation—than with selling. However, those 
two activities do have to be rather closely meshed if we are 
to be successful in competing in foreign markets. 

It is quite natural that in the past our domestic markets 
should have absorbed most of our energies, attention, and 
study. Since this has been true for several generations, it 
can only be expected that we are inexperienced in foreign 
trade as compared with certain of the great trading nations 
whose history is filled with that kind of commercial compe- 
tition. 


Quite recently we have been hearing of certain organiza- 


tions being built up in this country as trading corporations, 
preparing to venture into the field of foreign commerce. 
Those organizations have various ambitions—some of them 
small, but some rather large—and they are beginning a 
rather great adventure with much hope that in a rather short 
time they will become powerful in the world’s marts as trad- 
ing corporations. I certainly share that hope, because I think 
such growth is highly important to our future. We must 
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not fail to improve the prospects; and in this connection we 
can well study the past. 

There were similar commercial ventures after World War 
I. One company of that day can serve as an illustration. 
That firm was incorporated as Gaston, Williams & Wig- 
more. ‘Those were good names, one at least having a foreign 
tang, and the company floated a stock issue of considerable 
size. They plunged in without knowing enough about what 
they were headed for, set themselves up with a heavy over- 
head in agencies, in foreign ports as well as at home—and 
went very broke in a rather short time. 

While building up the organization, Gaston, Williams & 
Wigmore hired a man out of the Navy, who was the best 
all-around man of his time in that profession, and sent him 
out in charge of all the company’s affairs in the Far East. 
Bankruptcy came on very soon after he arrived at Shanghai, 
and he was then employed by the receivers to straighten out 
the mess. He was successful in that, and has continued to be 
a success in commercial life ever since. Despite the handicap 
of little previous business experience, his aptitude ws such 
that he has made the grade. 

There was wonderment in the action of that firm, Gaston, 
Williams & Wigmore, in choosing a man with only naval 
training to head one of their most important agencies. 
Therein lies the point of all this: for such work outside this 
country, the field of choice is limited to a relatively few 
men who not only know how to cope with competitors of 
other nationalities but who are willing to live outside this 
country. 

We have over, say, the last 30 or 40 years, been sending 
more and more men outside our borders, charged with 
handling the Nation’s commercial and industrial affairs in 
foreign fields. However, Americans like to live at home and 
don’t wish to enter into anything which will make them 
more or less expatriates for life. That is quite natural, for 
we all agree that this is the best country in the world in 
which to live. Men of the same class in other countries also 
prefer to live at home; but the difference is that they can’t 
all make a good living at home. As a result, they do go 
out and spread themselves over the earth. 

Should any of us drop in on some large foreign cities, take 
Buenos Aires for example, he would find a certain number 
of Americans representing, in addition to our Government, 
quite a number of our firms which manufacture for export 
and decidedly need the foreign market. It is rare to find an 
American who is not there for just a short time and who 
does not look forward primarily to the time when his con- 
tract is up, so that he may return to us. 

On the other side, we would fine Germans, Scandinavians, 
Hollanders, British, etc., in rather large numbers. The great 
difference in attitude is that a great many of those repre- 
sentatives and employees from Europe will have settled in 
Buenos Aires to stay. Some of them—notably the Germans 
—frequently seek to ally themselves with their new home 
by marriage. Those circumstances have obtained in the past 
and are likely to prove one of the difficulties we face as we 
promote the expansion of our commerce into foreign fields. 

Now, no matter how able our men may be in handling 
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our foreign trade, they naturally will do best in that world- 
wide competition if they are supported by a set-up which 
brings into play all the advantages which can be given them. 
In that respect, our current laws, methods, and arrange- 
ments are not too good. It is easiest to illustrate the point 
by a comparison which lies in the history of the experiences 
of other trading nations. 


For such example, suppose we take the British. We can 


do so without a spirit of criticism or finding fault with a: 


people with whom we hope and expect to work very closely. 
We can find that, during the heyday of what we knew as the 
British Empire, there grew up what amounted to a full 
national organization to foster and promote the Empire’s 
foreign trade from every conceivable angle. That extensive 
and intricate machine was built up around British shipping, 
in the first instance, and as the United Kingdom became so 
highly industrialized, the machine was simply extended into 
the selling field. 


Many agencies comprised the machine—and still do. The 
various Government departments, such as the Foreign Office 
and the Colonial Office, which with others include a large 
number of high-grade civil-service personnel, educated and 
experienced in economic and sociological affairs all over the 
earth, are important parts of the machine. We also know 
of the British Board of Trade as a semi-official but extremely 
powerful organization. There are also the various trade 
associations which have been a part of the economic and 
commercial fabric of the British Empire for a long period. 
At present those associations in the United Kingdom head up 
in the Federation of British Industries. 


The important fact in all that is the close interlock of the 
strictly official, the semi-official, and the wholly unofficial 
organizations, all of which are closely tied in; thereby, while 
preserving a certain amount of competition among them- 
selves, the British face all foreign distribution and selling 
competition pretty much as a unit. There are practically no 
legal restrictions against monopoly, so-called restraint of 
trade, and so forth, which in any way hamper that united 
front in the foreign commercial field. That whole subject 
presents a very interesting study which cannot be attempted 
here. Anyone who is called upon to take action in either the 
official or in the strictly commercial field of foreign trade 
would do well to spend some time in such a study. 


Our own commercial and economic development has been 
quite different. The practices and institutions which have 
grown up with us are primarily based upon domestic industry 
and commerce, rather than with the foreign field in view 
as, for example, has been the case with the British. In our 
domestic field we have quite properly depended for health 
largely upon home competition. In production per se, just 
that factor alone, when added to various advantages which 
have lain in our hands, has put us ahead of the rest of the 
world. With that accomplishment in the background, many 
of us think that exactly the same methods, organization and 
general set-up will likewise enable us to excel in the field 
of foreign commerce. That is, based upon our results in 
competing within our own borders, we tend to jump to the 
conclusions that just the same methods and customs will 
bring us success all over the world. It is too widely held, 
that concept can be rather disastrous to our future. 


We have a considerabie mass of restrictive laws intended 
to prevent monopoly and various competitive practices which 
are generally agreed to have no proper place in our own 
domestic economy. When those same laws and restrictions 
hamper our competition in the field of foreign trade, they 
may amount to a handicap which cannot be surmounted. In 
the foreign field we will be competing with someone else— 


other peoples who are quite unhampered by any laws similar 
to our own. 

To become somewhat more concrete, let us narrow down 
to the simpler field of distribution, as already mentioned. 
That means primarily the transportation of goods outside 
our own continental borders. We all know enough of the 
history of our surface shipping, the success of which has 
ranged from top places in the international scheme of things 
to one of the very lowest. We have now achieved a certain 
degree of national organization of American-flag shipping, 
after various trials, errors and developments going back to 
the First World War. The financial subsidy, paid out of 
the Federal Treasury, is part of that picture, but probably 
not at all the most important part. We do have a certain 
amount of unity and some legal machinery, by which and 
around which we can and do present something of a united 
front in the world-wide competition involving carrying trade 
on the sea. 

The latest element to come on the stage is trans-oceanic 
transportation by air. To my mind, we seem to be just 
entering into the throes of a process which, I hope, will 
result in a healthy development, but which is not getting off 
to a good start. Within the last few weeks, much has been 
said and written concerning the one-company idea for com- 
mercial overseas air transport as against what some call the 
competitive and unrestrained private initiative concept. 

Again let us look at the record thus far, as indicating what 
it is with which our air lines will really be competing. Again 
the British supply the example which lies closest at hand. 

Following the lines which have been successful in the past, 
the British are adopting the one-company method, despite 
what they say about regional division. Further than that, 
our British cousins are tying in with their overseas air trans- 
port activities the vast commercial machine which has al- 
ready been built up around their shipping and their foreign 
trade representatives and organizations, which are so well 
distributed all over the world. There will be the same, 
or perhaps even greater, Governmental control, but always 
arranged both in theory and in practice to aid directly in the 
competition against the rest of the world. That is, our own 
overseas air transportation will face the competition of a 
rather complete machine, closely integrated over, and into, 
all those parts of the world which will be of commercial 
importance, in the view of providing the best possible support 
to those who venture into that new field. Now the British 
are only one, and there will be other nations who will do 
the same thing. We have no ground for objections—there is 
nothing unfair about it. 

Organization of a large overseas air establishment is still 
a new subject with us and there is a good deal of controversy 
about it. One school wholeheartedly believes in the one- 
company idea as applied to setting up and operating air 
transport lines to various points abroad. The proponents 
of it never got so far as to consider seriously tying their 
own business in with other activities already established— 
such as surface shipping lines, for instance. It is not at all 
sure that they would have progressed that far themselves, 
even if their one-company project had not been received with 
so much opposition, particularly by our continental air lines, 
which have been so successful and have gone so far out ahead 
of the rest of the world. 

The opponents of the one-company proposal have put for- 
ward various arguments, one of which is that to follow such 
a principle is too likely to lead to Government ownership. 
Personally, I think that would be an extremely valid argu- 
ment if it had a good foundation. I don’t think it has, be- 
cause if the people of this country ever become convinced 
that Government ownership of all our external airways is a 
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good thing, it will be done whether one or several trans- 
oceanic air companies are involved. 

The opponents very often use the word monopoly in their 
arguments, supposedly because they think that monopoly in 
any part of the foreign commercial field is just as bad as it 
would be at home. That word “monopoly” immediately 
brings us to the other word, “competition”; and the facts in 
the case are that we will most definitely be competing against 
monopolistic organizations of other nations. 

Naturally, the opponents of the one-company idea also 
represent that without competition any commercial organi- 
zation goes to seed, rots, root and branch, and eventually 
falls out of the running. The basis of all those beliefs lies in 
our domestic rather than in our foreign economic theories. 

Our transoceanic air lines will have competition quite 
severe enough to prevent any slacking up on the part of those 
engaged in that field. We stand today well ahead of the rest 
of the world in the technical excellence of our aircraft and 
in our operational methods, as built up within our own 
borders. We have a head start over the rest of the world in 
that respect; and, if we do not assume too many handicaps as 
we go into the field of foreign transport, we may be able to 
maintain our position. 

However, it should be remembered that other nations can 
catch up with us in the strictly technical and operational 
fields, without nearly as much time and effort as we shall 
have to employ to build up air organizations, with essential 
connections, which can compete with foreign one-company 
organizations which also will be striving for supremacy in 
the same parts of the world, under the strongest support. 

To repeat, the one-company idea is still a controversial 
question. I happen to be one of those who believes in it and 
who would wish to support it by all the available integration 
and cooperation which can conceivably be brought into the 
picture. It will be a catastrophe of no small proportion if 
our transoceanic air transportation should have the same 
experiences as our surface shipping has had in the past, and 
with the same results. That would mean a small representa- 
tion in the oceanic airways, as we have too often had on the 
surface shipping routes of the various oceans. That would 
be not only undesirable but dangerous to the future welfare 
of the Nation. 

As matters stand at present, three of our four domestic 
air lines are going into the transoceanic field, where they 
will be competing with each other for the traffic. As their 
officials state the case, they are largely motivated by the 
experience in our own domestic airways only. One of the 
four companies is not making the try because, as its officials 
frankly state, it would be entering a field which is too far 


removed from its other experiences, and they would not know 
enough about what they might be heading into. 

So much for just a mention of some aspects of a subject 
which is both intricate and broad in scope. It is presented 
with hope rather than defeatism, but with a deep feeling 
that we must be realistic and understand the difficulties 
which face us. 

There is lack of that understanding, primarily, I think, 
because public opinion with us has not so developed that we 
accept the necessity of increased foreign trade as a part of 
our national economy. Our industrial, commercial, financial, 
and political structure is built around our domestic economy, 
with scant consideration of either foreign policy or foreign 
trade. The emphasis must be brought into better. balance. 
Then, it is to be hoped, we can achieve those Nation-wide 
organizations, arrangements, and understandings which are 
so necessary for our success in foreign trade. 

Now, commerce is a two-way street. We know that only 
mass production enables us to compete in the world’s markets. 
We must do our best so to cultivate them that our products, 
as adapted to foreign use, will be in greater and greater 
demand. At the same time we must increase our own imports 
in order that the balance of trade will become as healthy as 
is humanly possible. To that end we can well go so far as to 
cultivate the taste of our own people for various foreign 
products. We can’t have a strictly one-way commercial street 
for very long. 

We stand today in a generally better state than most of 
the rest of the world. We strive to help much of the war- 
stricken world back to health and our sympathies are great. 
However, sympathy with the position of other nations or an 
appreciation of their need for our help should not blind us 
to the necessity of looking out for our own interests and of 
assuring that the benefits and rewards which accrue to us 
shall be entirely commensurate with the contribution which 
we make to reconstruction, rehabilitation, the creation of 
freer trade among nations, and the development of a greater 
world prosperity and stability. Neither sympathy nor ideal- 
ism should obscure the necessity of guarding and improving 
our own economic security, so essential to the protection of 
the world against economic chaos in this period of reconstruc- 
tion. Whatever we do must be done in a thoroughly prac- 
tical way and on the basis of sound business. We must main- 
tain the strength and integrity of our national wealth, 
whether it be measured in gold, in credit, in resources, in 
initiative, or in energy. To abandon or neglect in any degree 
our own interests and so weaken our own structure would 
be a disservice not only to ourselves but to all other nations 
and to mankind. 


Unemployment Compensation 


STATE VS. FEDERAL JURISDICTION 
By FRANK CARLSON, Congressman from Kansas 
Broadcast over Columbia Broadcasting System, September 4, 1945 


OOD evening everybody, I hope you all are as 

comfortable as we are here in Washington today, 

while we proceed to discuss this warmly debated 
proposal to increase pay for the unemployed. 

It isn’t such a deep or complicated subject. But it is 
important particularly to two groups of citizens—the tax- 
payers who must pay for it and the prospective unemployed 
who might benefit from it. 

Let’s clear the decks a little. We all know that unem- 


ployment insurance is not new. All States have such in- 
surance in operation. The new proposals are not the begin- 
ning; they seek to increase unemployed pay to a national 
level of $25 weekly. Let’s not get involved now with the 
additional proposals tacked onto the bill giving other benefits 
such as funds to transport war workers to new locations 
and to greatly expand social security. Let’s talk simply to 
the point of increased unemployment pay by the Federal 
Government. 
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We most sincerely urge your suggestions in this matter, 
and these should be made promptly because the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee and the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, are at this time conduct- 
ing hearings on the proposals. The show-down of votes in 
Congress may not be far distant. 

Those who favor increased unemployment pay are con- 
tending— 


1. That the State unemployment benefits now in effect 
are insufficient in the amount of pay and in the number of 
weeks of unemployment pay allowed. 


2. That the Nation faces large scale unemployment. 


3. That higher unemployment compensation will bolster 
purchasing power and invigorate the national economy. 


Those who question the advisability of this legislation are 
raising these points— 

1. That if the Federal Government undertakes to con- 
tribute to State unemployment, it will insist on the direction 
and control of the State agencies and will deprive the States 
of control over the local situation. 

2. That the States themselves are better judges of the 
wage structure and unemployment needs in localities than 
are the bureaus in Washington. In other words, will it be 
possible to apply unemployment benefits fairly on a na- 
tional scale. Does $25 buy the same amount of groceries 
and rent for the unemployed in every locality? Again, should 
the apple growers of Oregon pay higher taxes if South 
Carolina’s mills quit producing—or vice versa? 

3. That any Federal payments would have to be made 
from a treasury already overloaded by a prospective $300,- 
000,000,000 Federal debt. Wouldn’t it be wiser to leave 
unemployment problems to the States, which have accumu- 
lated a reserve of $7,000,000,000 for unemployment in- 
surance ? 


On these points, the whole issue over increased unem- 
ployment pay appears to be resolved. 

If, as we are told, we are facing temporary unemploy- 
ment for millions until war plants become peace plants, then 
it is no time to become panicky and thoughtlessly jeopardize 
our financial strength. And it certainly is no time for de- 
featism which admits we can’t make democracy work. 

It is indeed a critical moment to be charting the nation’s 
financial course, and it demands, in all patriotism, the most 
sober calculations. 

So, let’s consider the bill from the standpoint of the un- 
employed. We should be deeply concerned with the prob- 
lems of unemployment and the dislocations of labor, and I 
think we all are agreed that some agency must provide 
assistance to relieve hardships. 

What does this unemployment increase provide? 

It does not increase all unemployment compensation to 
$25 weekly, though this misconception is widespread. 

Actually, only a portion of displaced workers would re- 
ceive increases. 

Perhaps it is not so well understood that these unem- 
ployment benefits will be distributed under the State laws, 
and the State laws are quite variable. 

For instance, in the majority of the States, the unemployed 
worker is allowed one-half of the basic wage he drew when 
on the job—up to $20 a week maximum or more. Thus, 
if his wage was $20 a week, his unemployment pay would 
be $10 a week. He wouldn’t get any $25 a week, or any 
increase at all under the must provisions of the new un- 
employment bill. 

In order to get the $25 a week in a majority of the States, 
this unemployed worker must have been displaced from a 
job paying twice that amount—$50 or more per week. 





Thus, it is obvious that those who would benefit most 
from this bill are the displaced war workers who had the 
previous benefit of extremely high wages. 

What if Congress doesn’t enact any increase—what will 
happen ? 

The States will operate under their current provisions for 
unemployment. This means that 90 percent of all workers 
now covered by unemployment insurance could get $18 a 
week or more. That is the law in 38 States. That 80 per- 
cent of them could receive these benefits for a maximum of 
20 weeks. That’s the law in 33 States. 

In this respect, too, the war worker will be favored. The 
anticipated unemployment from closed war plants will be 
generally in States where maximum benefits for a maximum 
number of weeks are provided. 

In my own State of Kansas, the legislature this year in- 
creased maximum payments by one-third, and at the same 
time extended the duration of payments from 16 to 20 weeks. 

And if you will pardon another personal illustration, | 
should like to ask in all fairness: Who is better able tu 
determine the unemployment needs of Kansas than a legis- 
lature composed of elected representatives of the people of 
Kansas ? 

If this is true of Kansas, isn’t it true of Maine and 
Michigan, New York and lowa? 

Aren't we playing with an economic atom bomb if we 
standardize benefits without regard to wages or living costs? 

Why can’t we plan for employment instead of unemploy- 
ment? With deep anxiety for the welfare of the Nation, 
let’s have a plan for expediting reconversion rather than an 
attempt to subsidize unemployment. 

The worker wants a job. The war-weakened Nation 
needs his production and the moral fiber of a working, in- 
dependent people. Any other attitude on the part of the 
Federal Government seems pure defeatism and endless debt. 

I contended that the several States are better informed 
and incomparably better able financially than the Federal 
Government to increase unemployment benefits if they find 
it necessary. Kansas did. 

How would increased benefits affect the labor markets? 

The expansion of war industries drew workers from rural 
areas, others not normally employed, others came from 
home duties and retirement. 

The displaced worker from the farm, the housewife, or 
the aging or the handicapped cannot reasonably expect to 
find reemployment at wartime wages. Adjustment to new 
wage scales must be anticipated, but their unemployment 
compensation rates and duration of payments will be based 
on high earning levels of wartime. 

Suppose more unemployment pay for a longer period of 
time is voted by Congress. The obvious result will be to 
delay the readjustment and the resumption of useful em- 
ployment of displaced workers. 

This is particularly true of the workers recruited from 
rural areas. The farm hand back in Kansas won’t find the 
same pay he got for building planes in California. But he 
can’t be blamed for trying, and as long as the money lasts, 
he’ll try. 

But the rural areas need the help of those who have left, 
and here is one place we might hope to take up slack in 
unemployment. If unemployment compensation benefits are 
too high in relation to peacetime wage levels, the adjust- 
ment of surplus labor will be delayed in every rural State 
of the Nation. Don’t forget, the world needs food. 

What will be the cost of the increased unemployment pay 
to the Federal Treasury? The New Deal sponsors of 
these proposals admit that they would cost upward of two 
billion dollars. 


Any cost, of course, is a cost to you as a taxpayer—it buys 
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no production, since it is for unemployment. Shouldn't we 
then seriously search for a way to spend these sums, if they 
must be spent, in other ways? Shouldn’t we take into 
consideration the substantial benefits for unemployment 
already afforded by the States? 

‘The $7,000,000,000 in State treasuries, which is ready 
to help the unemployed over the trying hurdle of recon- 
version and readjustment of personal lives, has already been 
collected from a combined Federal and State tax on payrolls. 

In the aggregate, this is a 3-percent tax, and is paid by 
the employer; 10 percent of this tax is earmarked for ad- 
ministration and 90 percent into the trust fund for pay- 
ment of jobless benefits under State supervision. 

Every State fund is solvent. Every fund is large enough 
to care for any demand that could possibly be made for 
unemployment insurance. Congress has approved legisla- 
tion which would give temporary backing to State unem- 
ployment trust funds if they become overburdened. Every 
worker is assured that his unemployment is “as good as the 
Government.” 

Now if Congress increases the benefits, it will be neces- 
sary to raise the necessary funds through Federal taxation 
Or the sale of bonds. 

The Treasury already is about $300,000,000,000 in the 
red. Don’t minimize the amount of that debt, Mr. Citizen. 
Don’t scoff and say: “They told us for years we couldn't 
have a debt that big; but look at us.” 

Every citizen shou!d know that this Nation hasn’t actually 
carried any debt since 1930. You are not carrying your 
debts so long as you are creating bigger ones. 

The increasing of unemployment pay means either more 
taxes or more debt in the form of more Government bond 
sales. Treasury officials are planning a victory bond drive 
for next November. What a hollow victory program for a 
victorious nation and its victorious veterans in being asked 
to furnish money for an expanded unemployment benefit 
program. 

Are we going to be asked to buy unemployment bonds 
when the States already have the funds and are satisfac- 
torily operating unemployment agencies ? 

Let's consider what will be the future of State unem- 
ployment insurance if the Federal Government steps into 
the picture. Last year most State legislatures increased un- 
employment benefits, and the increases were based on high, 
wartime wage scales. There is every indication that the 
States will keep pace with any trend of higher wage levels. 
After all, the State is much more sensitive to its needs and 
is more quick to react to them than the Federal Govern- 
ment. The entry of the Federal Government into this mat- 
ter would destroy the insurance feature of State laws and 
make it a relief program. 

But whv should any State be interested in protecting the 
welfare of its citizens if the Federal Government insists 
on handing them a dole? This policy will discourage further 
action on the part of the States. 

It is only logical to expect the Federal Government to 
assume direction and control of every State unemployment 
agency if it makes direct contributions to State unemploy- 
ment funds. 

Surely we have given up the once fashionable belief that 
Federal control is the cheapest and most efficient solution 
to any problem, and that in some mvsterious way Federal 
spending doesn’t cost anvbody anything. 

As we have painfully discovered during the era of rigid 
wartime Government controls, the bureaucratic direction 
from Washington is so remote as to be almost indifferent 
and unresponsible. 

So far I have discussed benefits for workers already cov- 
ered under State laws. The forgotten workers are those 





Federal employees in shipyards, arsenals, and on the ships 
at sea who are now excluded. I will look with favor in this 
emergency to the extension of benefits to these groups on a 
basis comparable with State laws. It is my hope that Con- 
gress will in the near future give further study to proposals 
for extended coverage as proposed elsewhere in pending bills 
and for which there is no pressing need. 

Now, what shall we do with this No. 1 problem of the 
reconversion—a problem I prefer to call the employment 
program: 

1. The Federal responsibility should be to establish an 
atmosphere of encouragement to labor, business, and agri- 
culture. Let’s have a speedy adjustment of war tax rates 
and other financial burdens which are hindering the opera- 
tion of individual investments and many types of expansion. 
This is the only way to a productive progress. The farmer 
doesn’t plan on crop failures; the businessman doesn’t plan 
for bankruptcy, and the worker doesn’t plan on idleness. 

2. Let us give free rein to our traditional aggressiveness 
in the American economy and build our future on a speedy 
reconversion and the rapid expansion of pay rolls. Give the 
responsibility of reemployment to employers. There never 
were sO many consumers waiting for the products of farm 
and factory. American business has a responsibility to both 
the job holder and the consumer. Let’s give business all the 
responsibility the market will bear. 

3. From the little chicken ranches on the coasts and in 
urban centers, to the big open spaces out West, you will find 
agriculture ready to absorb great numbers of returning vet- 
erans and war workers. The world and they that dwell 
therein must eat and be clothed. The destitute, war-torn 
nations appeal to us. Never has the farm looked more in- 
viting. ‘There are more gadgets and machinery for the 
fuller, abundant life on a farm today than ever graced a 
B-29. Heating and lighting of farm homes; frozen lockers, 
power machinery, fertilizers and seeds which do miracles, 
processes and patents, techniques in livestock raising and 
poultry raising—all are waiting for the return of peaceful 
living. 

4. The workingman should not be stampeded into ac- 
cepting a Federal dole as the substitute for a sound pro- 
gram of good jobs and high wages. He has much more 
interest in a job program than in unemployment benefits. 
In one way or another, the workingman takes from his own 
pockets every dollar the Government spends. It may be 
direct taxation, it may be the purchase of bonds, it may be, 
negatively, the loss of a job or of increased pay because of 
restrictions on his production. I am sure those who con- 
tinue employed will give their idle brothers more real help 
with a minimum of waste and abuse through State-ad- 
ministered unemployment funds. 

We all want to see every idle man and woman who really 
wants a job given all the help we can give them. My posi- 
tion, and I hope it is clear, is that we can give our jobless 
the best help by promoting jobs. This can come throuzh a 
coordinated effort of labor, business, agriculture, and Gov- 
ernment. 

And thus I contend we must avoid setting up a temporary 
Federal program which will impair, rather than aid, re- 
employment. 

State trust funds are bulging with billions for unemploy- 
ment. To me it seems a folly to further risk the burdened 
Nation’s credit by- additional borrowing or taxation to the 
delay of reemployment. 

The States can administer unemployment pay most fairly ; 
federally, justice would be impossible. 

I do not agree with the unemployment compensation bill 
either in principle or philosophy. Government is not per- 
petual motion, hoisting itself by its own shoe strings. 
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The Service Club 


OBLIGATIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


By GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW, Vice President, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., East Orange, N. J., and 


U. S. Chairman of the Public Affairs Committee of Kiwanis International 


Delivered before the Conference of the First Division of the New York State District, Kiwanis Clubs, 
Bronxville, New York, September 27, 1945 


HE first international service club was founded in 

Chicago on February 23, 1905, by a group of four 

men, a coal dealer, a mine operator, a merchant tailor, 
and a lawyer. 

The name Rotary was given to this new Club because it 
was planned that the members should meet in rotation at 
their places of business. 

At the first meeting it was decided to invite to the mem- 
bership only one man from each business or profession. 

In the early years, the motivating forces behind the move- 
ment were “friendship and profit.” For a time, the member 
who gave the most business to his fellow members was given 
a special award of merit. 

Eight years following the founding of the new club, its 
International President, in referring to the organization’s 
objectives, said, “Unless we are able to find for ourselves 
new and higher purposes than those we now have, (friend- 
ship and profit) I fear we shall not grow.” He concluded, 
“We may not even endure.” 

Following this address, Rotary’s meaningful creed, “He 
profits most who serves best” was adopted. 

The second international service club—Kiwanis—was 
founded in Detroit, Michigan, on January 21, 1915. Its 
original motto, ““We Trade,” was not dissimilar from that 
of Rotary, suggesting that the club was composed of trades- 
men and merchants, and thus indicating mutual commercial 
advantages for its members. 

Four years later, Kiwanis adopted the creed, “We Build” 
which has since typified both the spirit and ideals of the 
organization. 

Kiwanis invited to its membership two men from each 
business or profession. Today, there are approximately 
twenty service club organizations, fourteen for men and six 
for women. A reliable estimate of the membership is 650,000 
divided by eleven thousand clubs. There are approximately 
2,300 Kiwanis Clubs in the United States and Canada with 
a membership of approximately 150,000. 

It is interesting to note the extraordinary growth of the 
service clubs, their increase in membership, and in reputation, 
during a period when many fraternal organizations were 
declining in both members and influence. 

Early in the history of Rotary and Kiwanis, significant 
changes took place in their ideals and objectives, which 
elevated the thinking of their membership to those higher 
spiritual satisfactions which come from doing things for 
others without hope of material gain. 

These organizations became constructive influences in their 
own communities. Today, their record of contribution to the 
public welfare is unsurpassed by any other type of organiza- 
tion. 

Among the many other fields in which notable achieve- 
ments have been attained are those of emphasis on business 
ethics and progressive international relations. The latter 
phase of our work is probably best publicized and evokes 
more general interest and favorable comment. 





It is in the smaller communities that I think service clubs 
do their best work. The service club in the very large com- 
munity or city is often one of the many laudable public- 
spirited groups. In the smaller community, it is often the 
one most important activity. 

I know of many small towns where the service club or 
service club members are its mainspring, its vitalizing force, 
and its inspiration for better living. It would be no exag- 
geration to say that the service club has done much to change 
the pattern of life in “middletown” America. 

The question is often asked, “Is there any conflict between 
the aims of the Chamber of Commerce and those of the 
service club in small towns?” The answer is, “No.” Both 
are interested in a better life for the American people, and 
here, they aid each other. 

“What of the future of the service club movement,” you 
ask? That depends on the vision and courage of its leader- 
ship. If its leaders continue to possess vision, ability and the 
daring to discharge their responsibilities, the service club 
movement is destined to play an increasingly important role 
in American life and in world affairs. 

To grow and make its constructive influence felt, Kiwanis 
must continue to cling tenaciously to and courageously pro- 
mote its objectives, some of which are: 


1. Strengthen democracy by personal acceptance of the 
responsibilities of citizenship.—That’s politics. 

2. Mobilize public opinion in support of private enter- 

prise and individual opportunity.—That’s politics. 

3. Expand youth services to build character and citizen- 
ship.—That’s politics. 

4. Develop a more intelligent, aggressive and serviceable 
citizenship.—That’s politics. 

5. Create and maintain a sound public opinion on current 
questions based upon American ideals.—That’s politics. 


Politics has been defined as the science or practice of gov- 
ernment—the regulation and government of a nation or state 
for the preservation of its safety, peace and prosperity. Yet, 
a large group of our citizens, apparently not understanding 
this, often say, “I want nothing to do with politics.” Noth- 
ing to do with the science of government! 

It will be seen that politics—the science of government— 
affect every phase of our lives. Every minute of our lives, 
our standards of living, our taxes, our wages and salaries, 
the condition of our cities, every condition of life, is affected 
by politics. 

“Those who would treat politics and morality apart,” said 
John Morley, “will never understand the one or the other.” 

The open forum, patterned after the New England town 
meeting, so successfully employed by the New York City 
and other Kiwanis Clubs, provides an opportunity for citi- 
zens to bring enlightenment on critical issues and thus guide 
our representatives throughout the land in making decistons 
affecting the welfare of the people. That too, is politics. 

Service clubs, being non-partisan, are in a position to pro- 
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mote understanding among all segments of our human 
family. “They can often succeed where partisan groups fail. 

For almost four years, we have spilled the blood of the 
youth of the nation, dissipated our wealth and mortgaged the 
future with an unprecedented debt, that we might continue 
to enjoy the fruits of our free society. Victory on the battle- 
fields has been won. Our goal today is: jobs, production, and 
higher living standards. 

“How can this goal be attained,” you ask? In my opinion, 
it can only be realized in the fullest measure in that free 
society for which brave men and women have for centuries 
laid down their lives; this goal can only be attained in coun- 
tries where all men are equal in their rights and opportunities 
and this brings us to an economic system known as “free 
enterprise.” 

When we speak of free enterprise, we use a term that has 
been widely misunderstood. It is of vital importance for the 
future of our country that the term “free enterprise” be un- 
derstood. “The free enterprise system” has been defined as 
a system of investment, production and consumption, under 
which private individuals, largely by their own initiative 
and responsibility, combine the community’s labor skill, man- 
agerial skill, and capital to produce the goods and the services 
men want and need. Its most characteristic features, as 
compared with other economic systems, are: 

Maximum dependence upon competition and free play of 
prices to determine who shall produce what; 

Maximum dependence upon profit as an incentive, rather 
than on compulsion; and 

Maximum emphasis on a free personal choice among the 
economic opportunities, be they goods or jobs. 

This is the system—the free enterprise system—that pro- 
vided the arsenal for the United Nations in World War II. 

This is the system which Churchill and Stalin declared 
made possible the winning of World War II. 

This is the system which Hitler said would destroy 
Nazism if it reached its peak of production before he enslaved 
the worl ld. 

This is the system, without which, De Gaulle said, “There 
would have been no victory.” 

This is the system which has given us, in a relatively 
short period of time, world leadership in production, in 
finance, in invention, in comfort. 

This is the system that has given us the greatest amount 
of happiness and the highest living standard, ever experienced 
by any people in the history of man. 

This is the system from which other forms of government 
are now seeking continuance of lend lease, extensive credits 
and a larger share of our domestic market. 

This is the system—the free enterprise system—to which 
the world now looks for the establishment of an enduring 
peace on a basis of economic abundance, political and per- 
sonal liberty. 

During the next few months, many efforts will be made 

~often by the beneficiaries of our form of government—to 
discredit the part which economic freedom and _ political 
liberty have played in our victory. We will be told in scores 
of ways, that the war was a perfect example of what can 
be done by expert planning and the subordination of indi- 
vidual economic freedom to governmental direction. 

No other nation, either ally or enemy, was able to ap- 
proach the production record we achieved. 

This victory was a victory for individual enterprise. Of 
course, the fallacious rebuttal will be that the government 
told producers what to do. 

However, the fact is, that in this country, the very govern- 
ment organizations, improvised for war work, were headed 
by businessmen and representatives of labor. 


It will likely be said that our record is to be accounted for 
by our having more abundant raw materials. Compared with 
the natural resources of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, of Soviet Russia, of the Belgium Congo, of China, and 
of France, our natural resources are indeed small. 

Natural resources, however great, do not make wealth 
until they are put to work. Free enterprise, the economic 
system of the United States, is largely responsible for our 
progress. 

Capital and labor are the two pillars of wealth. To the 
uninformed, our economic system may look like an avaricious 
‘ug of war between entrenched greed and organized 
covetousness. A superficial analysis will eradicate such an 
erroneous impression. 

No enemy could do our country a greater disservice than 
to foment a three-cornered squabble among labor, farmers, 
and investors. 

The isms of foreign lands will not be substituted for free 
enterprise in our country, if our citizens will intelligently 
discharge their responsibility in the primary and general 
elections. 

Pure democracy can exist only in countries where the 
population is so small that all the voters can meet in one 
place at the same time to formulate policies and enact laws. 

Where a nation is too large for this, the laws may be 
made, administered and enforced by representatives chosen 
by the people. In this case, the country becomes a represen- 
tative democracy. This is what we have—or are supposed to 
have—in the United States. 

But we can have representative democracy only insofar as 
the citizens realize their individual responsibilities and cast 
their ballots. Unless a great, majority of the citizens vote, the 
representative form of democracy ceases to be truly repre- 
sentative. 

Generally speaking, about 10 per cent of the qualified 
voters in this country are controlled by political machines 
and bosses. 

When only 15 per cent of the voters turn out in the prim- 
ary—as is the case in New Jersey—the winners usually are 
the candidates of the machine-controlled 10 per cent. Thus, 
representative democracy, having been defeated in the prim- 
ary, cannot prevail in the general election. 

Such candidates, having been nominated by the machines, 
become subservient to political bosses, instead of serving the 
citizens who elected them. 

In New York State, you have had a small primary vote in 
many elections, and the results often have been sinister. 

For example, in one or more Congressional districts in 
New York City, professional liberals and others, supporting 
economic theories entirely foreign to our way of life, have, 
when a small percentage of voters participated in the pri- 
maries, captured both the Democratic and Republican 
nominations for their Communist supported candidates. 

In these cases, those who normally support the candidates 
of the two major political parties, find on election day that 
if they exercise their rights as citizens and discharge their 
responsibility by voting, they are compelled to vote for can- 
didates nominated by those who follow certain party lines 
inimical to our way of life. Had they voted in the primary, 
they would not face the alternative in the general election 
of either voting for Communist supported candidates or 
not voting. 

Let us now turn to the national scene. 

In 1944, eighty and a half million American citizens could 
have voted had they been willing to register. Sixty and a 
half million registered, but only forty-eight and a half mil- 
lion voted in the presidential election. 

The successful candidate received twenty-five and a half 
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million votes, or only 31 per cent of those who could have 
voted had they been willing. This hardly is representative 
democracy. 

Although the successful candidate received more votes than 
his combined opposition, he was elected by only a small 
minority of our citizens. 

For many years the balance of power in this country has 
been held by those voters who, for one reason or another, do 
not exercise it. 

If we are to have truly representative democracy, we must 
elect our public officials by a majority of our citizens instead 
of by machine-controlled minorities. 

It is one of the responsibilities of service clubs to encourage 
our citizens not only to vote but to familiarize themselves 
with issues so that they may vote intelligently and thus pre- 
serve and expand our freedoms. 


This is a political duty. It is politics in its truest and best 
sense and, in this sense, Kiwanis cannot be non-political if it 
is to build “aggressive citizenship.” Kiwanis must be non- 
partisan as to political parties and candidates for public office, 
but never non-political. 

After hearing each party set forth its program, good citi- 
zens vote according to their common sense and calm judg- 
ment. 

If service club organizations ever neglect for any reason— 
political or otherwise—their obligation to work for good 
government and the preservation of our liberties, they should 
and will forfeit the confidence and respect of all segments of 
our human family. 

Let us preserve our heritage, our institutions and our way 
of life, by inducing all citizens to vote according to the dic- 
tates of their conscience in all elections. 
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